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SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1848. 

¥\EWERS are in,—if we may ap- 
ply a current phrase ; and it is 
quite time that they were. From 
one end of the kingdom to the 
other, the question of drainage 
is under discussion, and the best mode of 
effecting it is a subject of earnest inquiry. Size 






and form are the great points of debate. Large 
sewers rather than small (so as to admit a man 
at all times to repair or cleanse them, and pro- 
vide for any possible amount of storm-water), 
have still some advocates, and the circular | 
form in preference to the egg-shape, is still 


stoutly contended for by a respectable but dimi- | impression as to the sizes required. 


nishing minority. 
these questions is well known to our readers. 
For some years we have contended for smaller 


sewers than those in use, on the grov..d of in- | 


creased efficiency and cheapness, and for the 
egg-shape as the best form: we claim a con- 
siderable share of the credit, indeed, of having 
led to a better understanding of the subject on 
the part of the public, and for having assisted to 
bring about the (too late) adoption of improve- 
mentsby the Westminster Commission. Good 


drainage is of the utmost consequence, if we | 


| “ Of course I do; the London stomach could’nt 


Our own opinion on both | 


question whether he did not sometimes add a 
“‘leetle ” water to the milk he sold, boldly say, | 


; . | 
stand it pure.” I have no doubt at all that | 
P | 


he was right.” 


In respect of size and form, the Minutes of | 


Evidence taken before the commissioners in | 


destitute of underground drains, no such in- 
convenience is felt as would justify the forma- 
tion of enormously large sewers, or the expen- 
diture of large sums of money to provide 
against it.” 

The witness exhibited drawings of some of 
the Westminster sewers, large enough for a 
man to walk in, shewing that the ordinary 


question (to which we will now look without | flow of water through them scarcely covers the 


reference to those points which have excited so 
much ill-feeling in the minds of many indi- 
viduals), contain the opinions ef competent 
men on both sides, some of which our readers 
will probably be glad to see. 

Confining ourselves at present to size ;— 
Mr. Hertslet, clerk to the Westminster com- 
mission, when asked to give the result of his 
observations on this point, said :— 


“ T have been perfectly at a loss to conceive 


| why such immense sewers should be built to 
carry off such mere threads of drainage. I | 
| of the Lambeth district of sewers, contends 


have often thought, and have so stated in 


| court, that the commissioners generally, from 


| viewing only the main lines, have a very false 
I have 
seen sewers 5 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet wide, 
| being built where, even during heavy rain, a 
| 3 or 4-inch pipe would evidently have carried 
| off all the water.” 

Mr. Phillips, who, as our readers know, is 
opposed to large sewers, being asked— 

* Would you make the size of all your 


sewers large enough for a man to pass through | 
them? replied, I should be obliged todo sounder | 


the present regulations of an intermittent sup- 
ply of water; but if I had the control of a 


proper supply of water, as well as of the | 


| sewers, I could reduce the sizes of the sewers 
very considerably, because I should then be 


i 
i 


bottom: an immense accumulation of deposit 
is the natural result. Courts, for which the 


/use of sewers 5 feet 6 inches high and 3 feet 


wide had been imsisted on, would be better 
drained, witness contended, by a drain-pipe 


| 18 inches high. As to the size of pipes for 
| gully drains, witness says pipes of 3,4,and5in. 
| diameter, laid properly. are, generally speak- 
| ing, of ample size to carry off the surface water 
|of the streets: in some situations, however, 
larger pipes would be desirable. 


Mr. Joseph Gwilt, as one of the surveyors 


| for large drains. He was prepared to deny 
| that “the smaller the size of the drain, within 
| certain limits, the better the run and the less 
| the deposit.” To the remark— 


“It is estimated that a supply of water for 
the whole of the metropolis, supposing each 
house to have a supply of 125 gallons per diem, 
or 25 gallons per head, would be given by a 
circular tunnel or aqueduct of 124 feet diame- 
ter. There are in the Kent and Surrey district 
55,000 houses, and the supply there would be 
given by an aqueduct of proportionate size to 
your number of houses, that is, one-fourth. 
Such being estimated to be the size of con- 
duits required to bring in water, the sectional 
areas of the drains and sewers, it is presumed, 





| able to arrange them in combination with the | would not be required of vastly greater size, 


, ; | water, so as to keep up a continuous current | Supposing them to have as good a fall, to carry 
character of the people; and cheapness is of throughout them, and so keep them in proper | away that same water. Can you prove any 


would preserve the health, and improve the 


the utmost consequence if we would have good 
drainage. 
nothing, an act of Parliament would scarcely be 
required to enforce it: lessening its cost is of 
course facilitating its adoption. 


There are still many who do not fully | 


comprehend the fatal effects produced on 
the animal system by the emanations from 
filthy 


some few even who would advise the removal 


depositories of decomposing matter, 


of old ladies, in a delicate state of health, to the 

proximity of a gully-hole as a healthful change ; 

but the majority of the public are beginning to 
jority ] g 


understand the facts of the case, and as they | 
| | city being greater where the channel is narrow | from a house keeps clearer than a 9-inch, and 


become acquainted with the present dreadfu 
condition of the drains and sewers, to bestir 


themselves in obtaining an improvement. There | area, from decrease of friction and increase of 


however, | flow, can only be determined by actual experi- | page of a drain ?—Yes.” 


is one point of inquiry which see: 


scarcely to be taken into consideration by any, | 


and that is the effect of bad drainage on food. 
“Imagine,” says one of the witnesses before 
the Sanitary Commissioners, “‘a baker, with a 
foul cesspool in his yard in close company with 


a well, and a choked drain in his kitchen,—a 


‘ombination by no means difficult to realize. | 


The very heat of his oven brings a stream of 
poisonous atmosphere into his bakehouse, 
adding further contamination to every loaf that 
he has made with the already poisoned water 
from the well behind. A butcher hard by an 
offensive gully-hole, finding his meat decompose 
much quicker than the weather warrants, and 
already unfit for human food, disposes of it at 
tempting price to the poor. 


and cesspools too, —a flayour something | 


foreign to malt and hops may possibly result. 
The milkman ties up his cows in ill-drained, 
ill-ventilated stalls, and wonders perhaps, that 
they become diseased, but retails his poisoned 
milk, nevertheless, somewhat more dearly for 
the loss. I once heard a milkman, under 
cross-examination in court, when asked the 


If good drainage could be had for | 


A brewer sinks a | 
deep well, and drains his neighbours’ wells | 


| action. 

Then forthe present brick sewers you would 

| substitute tubular sewers?—For the branch 
sewers I would substitute small egg-shaped 
pipes, provided I could have a control over a 

| supply of water,” 

When asked as to the possibility of reducing 


the size of sewers and drains to nearly one- | 


| third, by having a tubular system, he said,— 

“As the velocity increases, so does the 
| transverse section of the area occupied by the 
| stream decrease.—| An important fact. |—This 
|is a natural law observable in all moving 


| and deep, and less where it is wide, flat, and 


| irregular; but the exact ratio of decrease of 


ment, and by taking into account all the atten- 
dant circumstances which influence and govern 
the motion of the stream.”’ 
| “ Notwithstanding all the experiments that 
| have been made by mathematicians and the 
data and formule which they have deduced 
| therefrom, we have not at the preseut time 
| sufficient information from which to plan and 
work with confidence and accuracy in regard 
to sewerage. ‘The facts that have come under 
| ny observation and experience shew that theo- 
| retical writers on hydrodynamics are, in some 
| degree, in error in supposing that the veloci- 
ties and discharges of streams vary directly as 
| the greater or jess extent of the frictional sur- 
| faces in contact with them.” 
As to providing for an extremely violent 
| discharge of rain, he says :- 


“ T am of opinion that it is unnecessary to 
proportion the sizes of the sewers to meet an 
extraordinary occurrence that may probably 
happen only once in so many years. My rea- 
son for not fearing any serious damage from 
an excess of rain at remote intervals being pro- 
vided for in surface channels, excepting, per- 
haps, in situations peculiarly liable to inunda- 
tion (for instance, at the foot of a long or steep 
declivity, or where the waters may, from any 
cause, be suddenly congregated at one focus) 
is, that I have observed, that in towns entirely 


' 
i 
| 
j 
i 
} 





| addition of rain water, or even of extraordinary 
| storm water, requiring a system of drainage, 
| of a sectional area more than five times that of 
| the Thames at Waterloo Bridge at high-water, 
| or nearly a thousand times the area of the aque- 
duct that would furnish the whole supply of 
water to the metropolis? He replied, I apprehend 
in providing drains for a house you are to 
provide against accidents. ‘Therefore I should 
| say it would be prudent always to have drains 
| larger than are actually necessary to guard 
| against stoppages. A stoppage in a small drain 
| stops up the whole orifice; a stoppage in a 
|large one is partial. There may be, most 


>| streams, for we see that in a moving mass of | likely, a means of its running off in some way 
| water the discharge is the same, whatever form | 
and size the channel may assume, the velo- 


or other. 
| Do you dispute the fact that a 4-inch drain 
| 

| is clearer still than a 12-inch’ 
| dispute it. 


? 


-I certainly do 


The thing which you deprec ate is the stop- 


He thought it most desirable that drains 
should be sufficiently large to afford the means 
of cleansing thei. 


Mr. E. l’Anson, another of the surveyors of 
the Lambeth district, also favours large sewers. 


“ Supposing an occupier is desirous of drain- 
ing his house into a sewer, what sized drain 
do you require him to put in?—We have 
hitherto required 15-inch and 12-inch barrei 
drains ; but the question is now under consi- 
deration, whether, by adopting glazed tubes, 
we may not reduce that to 9-inch. 

Is that the size you would stop at?—I am 
not prepared to say that. The Commissioners 
have resolved to adopt glazed tubes, but we 
have not definitively settled the size. 

Have you recently been to the Westminster 
sewers, and seen what they have in use ?—I 
went there about a fortnight ago. 

Vere you not satisfied that smaller drains 
than you had been accustomed to use were 
desirable 3 —Only desirable on account of the 
expense. 

Not on account of any thing in regard to the 
flow ?~-I think not. 

You still think that a 12-inch drain would 
be a good size to discharge the flow from 
houses ?—I do. 

Will you state the grounds for that opinion? 
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—It would be more easy to state the grounds | 


why’ I doubt the advantage of the 9-inch. 


Theoretically we know that a tube which pre-_ 
sents the greatest area or the greatest friction | 


to fluid passing through it, is that form of tube 


which is the least adapted for the conveyance | 


of water. Take a 9-inch tube and fill it three- 
parts full, I apprehend there will be more fric- 
tion upon the sides there than with a 12-inch 
tube containing the same quantity of water. 
Will you describe the capacities of the ordi- 
nary inlets to this house drain; will there not 
be the sink in the kitchen, and occasionally the 


soil of the water-closet, supposing there to be | 


a water-closet ?—Yes. 
Of course the flow from the water-closet is 
occasional ?-—Exactly. 


For that you use a 4-inch soil-pipe ?—Yes, 


vertical. 


outlet nine times greater than the inlet ?>—The 
outlets in some parts of it is nearly level, and it 
has other things to take besides the soil from 
the water-closet. 


Take the inlet from the sink: through what | 


sized pipes do the water sinks in use in your 
district drain ?—About an inch and a half, or 
two inches at the outside. 

What is the proportion of the size of the 
inch and a half pipe as compared with the 
12-inch outlet ?—A 64th part of it. 

Do you think that an outlet 64 times larger 
than the inlet is necessary ?—No.”’ 

Mr. Henry Austin, now the consulting engi- 
neer to the commission, advocates the use of 
small drains. When questioned as to the pro- 
bable danger of their choking up, he said :— 





until it meets with an obstructing inequality. 


| them unfit for their daily and constant pur- 


There it stops, a dam for the accumulation of pose.” 


all the soil, grease, and minor substances that, 
from day to day, are poured into the drain. 
This accumulation indurates and lengthens, 


until at last the water forms itself a small | 


sinuous passage through the softest part. A 
heavy substance gets into a 4-inch drain, and 


a great power of water is every day concen- | 
trated upon it; but if this, by any possibility, | 
_ should not be sufficient to send it forward, the | 


first shower of rain will fill the drain, and ac- 


cumulate a pressure of such a considerable | 


column of water from the external openings 
of yard drain and rain-water pipe of the house 
or outbuildings, that no temporary obstruction 
can for a moment resist.” 


“There is another most important point | 


‘ ; | with regard to small drains that is overlooked. 
Why then do you use a 12-inch outlet, an | 


Granting for a moment that the sectional 
capacity of a 4-inch drain is not equal to that 


of the waters that may flow into it from all the | 


| openings—sinks, area, water-closets, and rain- 


water pipes—of such a large house as this | 
(Gwydyr House); there would be a pressure | 

‘i ° ° . . i 
of a column of water in the 4-inch drain, when | 


flowing full—as it might in heavy storms—that 


would, from the increased velocity, render it | 
more than equal for the time to the 9-inch | 
| drain as at present put in. 


_pared, therefore, to contend that there is 


scarcely a private house in this metropolis for | 


which a 4-inch drain would not be sufficient, if 
correctly put in, and with all the junctions 


' thereto securely made, with proper curves. 


We see that nature throughout, in its rivers 


_and streams, meets its own exigencies in simi- 


“ Under proper regulations, I am satisfied | 


that no stoppage whatever would occur in any 
case. It is true that large substances of 
various kinds—broken china, cinders, oyster- 
shells, vegetable refuse, brushes, rags, and a 
host of other matters,—are constantly found in 
the sewers, being thrown, either carelessly or 


mischievously, down the yard drain, into the | 


sink, or down the water-closet. It would be 
rather surprising if it were otherwise, for not 
the slightest precaution is used to guard 
against it. No immediate incofvenience 
results, and there is plenty of room and to 


spare, we may be sure, when we hear from the | 
City Surveyor of Sewers, in his evidence before | 


the Health of Towns Commission, that even 
coffins and tombstones, a bedstead, and the 


headle of the parish, lie in them, to be detected | 


only in general explorations. Under a proper 


regulated system, how easily would these | 


abuses be prevented. 
be left unprotected; sink gratings would be 
effectually secured: surrepititious openings 
would be impossible; and that form of water- 


Yard drains would not | 


| lar ways, but it is only seen to be disregarded. | 


The fact is, that as 12-inch drains get con- 
stantly choked, it is hence inferred that they 
are too small, rather than too Jarge. I am 
asked by one who should know better, ‘ How 
can a 4-inch drain be sufficient when I have a 


12-inch in my house, and yet I am constantly | 


flooded even with that ?’—and I can only an- 


swer, ‘that it is precisely because you have a | 


12-inch drain which is improperly constructed 


and nine times too large, that you are con- | 
A great horror of cesspools | 


stantly flooded.’ 
is constantly expressed, and yet the whole pre- 
sent work of house-drainage is a system of 
nothing else.” 

The witness urged the value of glazed pipes, 
and points out as one of their advantages the 
greater fall, in the case of house-drains, that can 
be obtained by means of their use than with a 
brick drain. 

The same argument with respect to the 


| erroneous sizé of house-drains holds good also 
| with respect to the public sewers. 


closet basin which will admit of such an abuse, | 


either from the carelessness of servants or the 
mischief of children, would be at once 
abolished. The common pan basin, as it is 
called, is subject to this inconvenience, by 
reason of its direct communication; but the 
syphon trap basin, which is more efficient with 


Building sewers for men to go into them to 


clegr away deposit is the occasion of deposit. 


It is no more necessary for men to go into 


_ sewers than for climbing boys to go into 


a good supply of water, and considerably | 


cheaper, will not admit of the intrusion of such 
matters.” 


** What size of house drain do you consider | 


would be generally sufficient ?—I feel satisfied, 
from long consideration of the facts, and prac- 
tical observation, that there are very few cases 
in which a 4-inch drain would not suffice; and 
if the practical men who contend for 9, 12, or 


i 


15-inch drains to houses, would only reason | 


upon the subject for a moment, I am convinced 
that they must see the error of their practice. 


chimneys. 

Witness shewed that there are no sound and 
sufficient data for correctly determining the 
size of sewers, and urged the necessity of an 
extended series of observations and experi- 
ments. 


When asked if he considered “ the practice 
of constructing all the sewers of sufficient size 


| to convey the waters of the greatest known 
| storms to be correct? Witness said,—decidedly 


not. ‘The practice is most erroneous, and has 


| tended to bring about the most unscientific 


| 


A 4-inch pipe with an inclination of 1 inch in | 
10 feet, will discharge about 14 cubic feet of | 
water per minute; now, an extraordinary fall | 


of rain, of 2 inches in an hour, will not produce 
above a fourth of this quantity on the space 
occupied by an average-sized house and yard. 
But it is ar,ued that there must be great addi- 
tional space in the drains to allow for obstruc- 
tions, when, should deposit accumulate, there 
would still be some room left for the passage 
of the water; but if any deposit take place in 
the small drain, it is immediately choked. 
Compare the two cases :—A heavy substance 
gets into a 12-inch drain. ‘The water from the 
house being diffused over so broad a bottom, 
has no power to move it, but a heavy shower 
may probably send it along some 20 or 30 feet, 





| treatment of the subject,—that of an equalized 


system of sewerage in the place of a graduated 
system. Nature points out to us, in all direc- 
tions, that it is perfectly unnecessary. Every 
unsewered town of the kingdom is an illustra- 
tion of the fact, that the provision of capacity 
of sewers, throughout the system, sufficient for 
the waters of extraordinary storms is a great 
error. This provision should be made only 
in the main natural valley and connecting 
lines, to which the waters immediately de- 
scend, and where the accumulation calls for an 
ample passage. 
district, even in the total absence of sewers, 
storm waters flow off immediately, and do no 
injury ; while the provision of enormous size 
of sewer, for an event which happens only for 
a brief space in an interval of years, renders 


I am fully pre- | 


| Mr. Roe, of the Holborn district, to whom 
much praise is due for many valuable improv- 
/ments, gave some important evidence. He, 
also, advocates small drains, as we shall shew 
on another occasion, 

Mr. E. Cresy, the author of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Engineering,” adduces a number of 
/experiments and statements to prove (what is 
very important) that, when two streams of 
water, running with the same velocity, and 
having both their sectional areas equal, are 
/ united in one stream, their sectional area is 
not doubled. Thus, though three acres of 
land, for example, require one foot sectional 
area of sewer, double that quantity would not 
| require two feet of sectional area. From M. 
Genneté’s experiments on this head witness 
calculates that— 

“12 houses would require a sewer } larger 
only than would be required for one; 24 ditto 
/4 ditto; 36 ditto, ? ditto; 48 ditto, 1, or 
double ditto ; 60%ditto, 1,', ; 72 ditto, 1,', ditto; 
84 ditto, 1,!, ditto; 96 ditto, 2,—or three times 
the original capacity. —Each of the 3-inch pipes 
whieh conduct the water from the houses has 
| a sectional area of 7°0686 square inches, or 20 
| of them nearly occupy a superficial foot ; not- 
withstanding this, they each are made to dis- 
charge themselves into a 12-inch barrel drain, 
the sectional area of which is 113°9976 square 
inches. Suppose, then, we apply our rule to 
the 12-inch barrel-drain, the capacity of which, 
no one will doubt, is sufficient to carry off the 
surplus waters from each house; we shall have 
to multiply 113°9976 by 3, which gives us the 
product of 341°9828 square inches, or 2°374 
feet superficial. A barrel-drain having that 
| area, then, would, according to M. Genneté’s 
| rule, be sufficient to carry away all that could 
pour down ninety-six 12-inch barrel drains : 
| although a drain 21 inches in diameter, whose 
sectional area is 2°4 feet, appears small for the 
purpose, yet it would be ample.” 

In addition to a number of translations and 
extracts bearing on the question, Mr. Cresy 
gives some very interesting details of the drain- 
age of ancient buildings, such as the Colos- 
seum, the Amphitheatre at Nismes, and the 
Amphitheatre at Verona, to which we may 
refer on another occasion. For the present 
we must quit the subject, leaving our readers 
to ‘draw their own conclusions from what we 
| have extracted, or, better still, from the perusal 
of all the evidence as published. The opinion 
of the surveyors of the Lambeth district is, 
doubtless, founded on strong conviction: the 
maintenance of it seems likely to cost them 
their appointments. 
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Ar a meeting held on the 24th inst., Mr. 
Charles Fowler, V.P., in the chair, Mr. W. W. 
Deane and Mr. H. Hodge were elected 
associates. 

Amongst the donations were a number of 
works presented by M. de Caumont, the veteran 
| archeologist of Caen,* and a portion of a 
mosaic pavement from Mr. Wallen, found 
| 9 feet below the present level, in excavating 
for some new warehouses at the corner of 
Wood-street and Gresham-street, in the city. 

From other remains discovered at the same 
time, the donor was disposed to conclude that 
a Roman temple formerly occupied the spot. 

Professor Donaldson then read a very interest- 
ing paper on “ Caen, its quarries and buildings, 
with a few words on Arras,’’ which we have 
the pleasure to give in full. At the conclusion 
of the paper, 

The Chairman, first complimenting Mr. Do- 





é ; i the good us : 718) 
In the higher portions of a| naldson on the good use made of a short visit, 


which he hoped would serve as an example 
to other members—said, with reference to the 





* At the previous meeting of the Institute, M. de Caumont 
was elected a corresponding member. Signor Bonucci, di- 


rector of the excavations at Pompeii, was also elected cor- 
responding member, 
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spire of Salisbury Cathedral, to which the 
reader had likened that of St. Pierre in Caen, 
that the former was still in an excellent state of 
preservation. It was constructed of the Chil- 
mark stone, which was quarried in the same 
way as the Caen stone, being excavated from 
under an overlying strong bed of stone. 

Mr. C. H. Smith remarked that Caen stone 
and the Chilmark stone were wholly different. 
The latter he considered one of the most 
durable stones in England, equal to the An- 
stone stone. It was a question, at one time, 
whether it should be used for the new Houses 
of Parliament instead of Anstone, but the ex- 
pense of carriage prevented it. As to Caen 
stone, he had very little to say: there were 
many qualities of it, as Mr. Donaldson had 
pointed out. 
and some of it was by no means so. 

The Dean of Westminster said he had un- 
fortunately missed hearing the greater part of 
the paper, and must therefore confine his ob- 
servations to what had been stated afterwards. 
Great thanks were due to the government who 


had appointed the commission to inquire as to | 
the best building stones for the new Houses of | 
The result was of the greatest | 
value, and might be safely appealed to where | 
The Chilmark stone 


Parliament. 


information was wanted. 
was of the same age, geologically speaking, as 


possessed such durability as Anstone stone. 
Some Anstone stone was not good, as for ex- 
ample that used in some parts of York 
Cathedral, and which had been lately replaced ; 
but the right sort was uniformly crystalline 
(not crystallized),—completely saccharine, like 
white sugar or Parian marble. To the close 
contact of the crystalline faces, Parian mar- 
ble and Anstone stone, in rather a less degree, 
owed their durability, and their power of resisting 
frost, which, where no water is present, has, in 
fact, no power. He would prophecy that the 
stone of the Houses of Parliament would be 
as perfect 600 years hence as now. 

The Dean then described the operation of 
quarrying, and said in some cases the easiest 
way was to dig a quarry and throw the super- 
incumbent rubbish right and left. These old 
quarries had much deceived some antiquaries, 
and had been called “ British Villages,” de- 
fence against cavalry, &c.: they were in truth 
nothing more than the result of the ope- 
ration he had described. 


made to the Beer stone. This was not allied 


to Caen stone: it was a silicate of lime, or | 


chalk, in fact. The Church of St. Ouen, 


shewed how well chalk would last : the arrises | 
there were as sharp as ever. Asto the Caen stone | 
in Westminster Abbey, some of it had decayed | 


to the extent of three or four inches in depth. 


It was very various in quality, and it would be | 
difficult now to get stone from the beds from | 
which the early buildings in Caen were erected. | 
consider the fine grained Caen | 


He should 
stone now used, would have a duration of 300 
years. 
there was also great difference. ‘The reverend 
speaker then gave an account at con- 
siderable length of the 


an ancient forest at a short distance from the 
surface. 
this formation, was universally employed for 
monuments for several centuries from the time 
of William Rufus. ‘The clay in it absorbs 
moisture, and it decays in consequence. He 
would repeat, that he had great confidence, 


both on mechanical and chemical grounds, in | 


Anstone stone as the best in England ; and as 
long as he had controul at Westminster Abbey, 
he would allow no other to be used externally. 

Mr. Godwin said, if additional evidence were 


needed of the different qualities to be found in | ¢ 


Caen stone. the comparatively modern dwelling- 
houses in that town as compared with some of 


the ancient churches there, where a better | 


stone had been used, would afford it. Many 
of the former were honeycombed over their 


Some of it was very durable, | 


Allusion had been | 


In the Bath stone, as in all others, | 


Portland forma- | 
tion, which presents the curious feature of | 


Purbeek marble, which belongs to | 


foundation of information which Mr. Donald- 
son had laid down, others would build, so that 
Caen stone might be used somewhat less in the 
dark than is now the case. Several years had 
yassed since he was in Caen, but he would add 

is recommendation to what had been said 
before in favour of a visit by all who were 
studying architectural antiquities, not merely 
to Caen, but to all the principal places in Nor- 
mandy, which would be found full of instruc- 
tion and interest, as for example St. Lo, 
Coutances, Bayeux, Limoges, &c. The cathe- 
dral of Coutances had been considered by 
French antiquaries to afford proof, founded on 
documentary evidence, of the use of the pointed 
| arch in France at a much earlier period than 
was usually ascribed to it. Mr. Gally Knight, 
however, and other English antiquaries, first 
reasoning from the building itself,and then sift- 
| ingthesupposed documentary evidencein favour 
| of its early date, had conclusively destroyed this 
| assumption, which had otherwise unsettled our 
| architectural chronology. The interior of 
| Bayeux Cathedral would be found very inter- 
esting. The good position of many of the 
churches would be observed, and the skill 
with which the medieval architects turned 
accidents to advantage. At Grayville, for ex- 





rock, he remembered, was formed into a flight 
of fifty or sixty steps, and had a striking 
effect. In the details of the early architecture 
of Normandy, and of what we know as 
Norman architecture in England, they would 
find some differences; for example, he had 
never seen in Normandy such elaborately 
ornamented doorways as we find in the west 
front of Rochester Cathedral and elsewhere. 

The Chairman then alluded feelingly to the 
death of a member, Mr. Charles Dyer, an 
architect of considerable ability, of whom 
mention will be found on another page, and 
adjourned the meeting. 





ON CAEN, ITS QUARRIES AND 


BUILDINGS. 


Betnc about to employ a large quantity of 
Caen stone, in a work which is on the point of 
commencing, I was anxious to make myself 
fully acquainted with its properties and va- 
rieties, and the quantity of well-seasoned blocks 
that might be available in the market. I 
| therefore determined to go to Caen itself, and 
visit the quarries. A few hours carries one 
over to Havre from Southampton, and a steam- 
boat conveys passengers and goods from 
Havre to Caen in four hours. The last hour 
and a half is occupied in mounting the river 
Orne, which, in its course from the sea to 
some distance above Caen, has a flat country 
on the left bank of the river, but, on the right, 
generally a lofty bank, at times immediately 
overhanging the stream, at others receding 
from it, but again joining it. Not far from 
the mouth of the Orne, at a place called Ran- 
ville, quarries are worked in the face of this 
bank. It is a harder and coarser variety of 
the same stone as that near Caen, and of more 
open texture, with a more crystaline character, 
hence more adapted for hydraulic works than 
for buildings. I am informed by our friend, 
Mr. C. H. Smith, that these coarse varieties, 
| which doubtless are very durable, resemble, in 
several particulars, the stone from Weldon, in 
Northamptonshire, of which the oldest build- 
ings at Cambridge are constructed. The ap- 
proach to Caen, as we mounted the river, was 
very striking when the first view is caught of 
the city. To the right, ona bold eminence, 
is a large church, dedicated to the Holy Tri- 





containing in its crypt the tomb of the 
| pious and charitable Queen Matilda. To it is 
attached an imposing building, once the 
Abbaye aux Dames, and appropriated as an 
hospital ever since 1823. The lofty spires of 
| S. Sauveur and S. Pierre, in the middle of the 


ample, near Havre, where the church, an early | 
’ speaking, as | structure, was built on a hill, the face of the | 
Portland stone; neither of them in his opinion | 


nity. of Norman architecture, with fine towers, | 
an 


ing an ample and noble basin for the in- 
creasing commerce of this important city. 
On the quays, to the left, are the stone wharfs 
occupied by the blocks belonging to the prin- 
cipal stone-merchants, Messrs. Foucard, Luard, 
and Jobert, taken in the order of their position. 
On the opposite side of the river is a noble 
broad quay, where the vessels, in general, re« 
ceive and discharge their cargoes. 

The material generally known to us under 
the appellation of Caen stone is of the oolitic 
formation, F paseo mg a close analogy in its 
general, and even in some of its minor divi- 
sions, with the rocks of similar kind in the 
south of England. The quarries whence it is 
derived are situated at Allemagne, a parish 
and village on the right bank of the river, at 
the distance of about a mile and a half, or 
two miles, above the city. The quarries here- 
tofore worked occupy a superficial area of 
about 4 square miles. Some are worked by 
means of shafts, which afford access to the 
quarries under ground, branching off on all 
sides in long galleries, or multiplied by cham- 
bers, which are about 18 feet wide, and the 
ceiling-bed upheld by massive rude piers, 
which are left 9 feet square and 18 feet apart, 
the height being about 15 or 20 feet. These 
quarries, which are immediately on the bank 
of the river—here abruptly rising from the 
water—have an access from the side of the 
bank, and are approached by inclined roads, 
leading from the summit of the bank above 
and from the water’s edge below. The open- 
ings to these dark and gloomy caverns have 
a very picturesque effect, and a continued 
series of them present themselves one after 
the other. The galleries penetrate to a con- 
siderable distance. The extraction of the stone 
is done by contract or task work, at so much 
per cube, the quarrymen removing the blocks 
and dressing them, and another set of men 
contracting for their carriage from the part 
where they are quarried in the quarry to the 
quay at Caen. 

Our friend, Mr. Smith, gave us some very 
useful remarks on the properties of two speci- 
cimens of Normandy stone a few evenings 
back. In addition to his experienced observa- 
tions, I shall venture to offer the results of 
my own visits to the quarries. 

Immediately under the soil there are some 
thin courses of hard coarse stone and rubble, 
but the immediate ceiling-bed is called the 
bane cloutier, and is about 2 feet 6 inches 
thick. Itis of a hardish quality, but is not 
applicable for building purposes, as it contains 
a great quantity of pebbles, which offer great 
difficulties in the sawing and working. ‘There 





| are about six beds of good building stone, the 


five uppermost ones calculated for outside 
work, the lowermost adapted only for inside 


| work, as it has soft portions, which do not well 


| resist the atmosphere.* Much of this is used 
in the interior of the new Parliament buildings. 
Theaggregate height of these six beds is from 22 
to 25 feet. It is to be observed that all these 
| beds are not to be found in every quarry, one or 
| other of them disappearing and re-appearing 
|in the same manner as in England. The 
| names which I am about to give do not obtain 
| in all parts of the district; and some of them 
| have various designations given to them by the 
| quarrymen. The uppermost bed is called the 
| banc pourri, about 3 feet thick, which is a very 
| good quality of stone; but occasionally it has 
in some portions the hard pebbles, previously 
alluded to, as prevailing to so great a degree 
in the banc cloutier, and therefore it is not so 
much esteemed for finer building purposes as 
| the lower beds. The gros banc is the next 
bed, and has an average depth of 5 feet, but as 
it is inconvenient to work to that large size, it 
| is generally split into two, in heights of 3 feet 
| and 2 feet; and the smaller one is called the 
| banqueret of the gros bane. La pierre franche 
| bed comes next, about 3 feet deep, which is of 
| a harder quality, and well adapted for cornices, 
| sills, copings, and the like exposed positions in 





whole surface, while the latter were sound, and | town, shoot up with graceful elegance out of | abuilding. Next tothis isthebancde quatre pieds, 


shewed outlines as sharp as when first erected. 
This, with what had been said before on that 
evening, would suffice to show that it was 


'the mass of houses; and the overhanging 
| towers of S. Jean rise majestically, although 
considerably out of the perpendicular, while 


a very fine bed, which has the same appellation, 
hee tne of 4 feet, in all the quarries, as also 
| the next bed, called la pierre de trente pouces, 


necessary to do something more than direct | the spires and mass of the venerable S. Etienne | being 30 inches deep, a good hard bed of 


in their specifications that “Caen stone” 
should be used ; it should be the best descrip- 


tion of Caen stone, and it was very desirable | 
that the means of detecting the differences | noble quays to the right and left, where the | gurabte; the 


should be discovered. He hoped that, on the 


| close the further distance, the intermediate 


i 


buildings, both public and private. 


' river skirts the town; and they are now form- 


| space being filled with a variety of large | 
There are | 


| stone, and forming the lowest of those fit for 





| « This is also the case with all the oolitie quarries in Eng- 

ost beds are hardest to work, but most 
wer beds are soft, and will not stand the 
| weather as well as the upper ones. 


| land. The up 
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outside purposes and exposure to the weather. | 
The sixth and lowermost bed of the building- | 


stone is termed the franc banc, and has a total 
depth of from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet, but this 
being, like that of the gros iad an incon- 
venient depth, it is divided into a lower thick- 
ness of 3 feet, and an upper banqueret of 20 or 
24 inches deep. The whole of the stone of 
these beils is soft and tender in the quarries, 
and the blocks are extracted with great ease. 
They are produced of regular size and square- 
ness. When taken to the outside, and exposed 
to the atmosphere, they gradually part with 
much of their humidity, and harden; and, if 
exposed on the quays during winter, they are 
covered over toprotectthem fromthe frost. They 
saw freely with a common peg-toothed saw, 


without either sand or water, me are easily 
worked for buil: ding oa rposes , being of 
a compact fine grain, they produ: » very sharp 
arrises, and receive a very simi oth surface on 


the face. 


7 


During the winter little work is done in the 
quarries in regard to extracting blocks of ston 
but the men occupy themselves in sawing and 


squaring slabs about 12 or 15 inch 
1 


and from an inch to an inch 
more, thick, which are used for paving hall 

galleries, and even some rooms inside their 
buildings. But the most extraordin ry use to 
which I have seen these square slabs applied, 
was in the church of the Trinity of the Abbaye 
aux Dames. Two of the openings between th 

piers have been closed up, for the purpose of 


some repairs going on. I passed through 
door in the partition or inclosure, both of 


which appeared to me - the same thi kne: S. 


My surprise was great, and I examined the 
edge of opening, a ‘found it of stone, and 
discovered, upon closer inspec ‘tion, that the 
opening, about 10 feet wide by 20 feet hi rh, 
was inclosed by these square thin slal 
an inch and a half thick, placed on edg: put 
together with plaister, sufficiently stable to 
allow a door to work in its aperture. | 
quently was told, upon aguiry, that the insi 
partition in rooms, 10 feet high, are formed of 
the same material, and sec ured by occasional 
upright studs, 10 feet apart. ‘These partitions 
are admirable, for they are very light, occupy 
little space, and form an excellent ground to 
receive the plastering on the surface 

The gene a character given of the Caen stone 
is, that all the beds are of the same quality, and 
ull equally adapted for building purposes ; but 
evidently, from the information which I col- 
lected on the spot, and subsequently in Lon- 
don, from Messrs. nus there are modifica- 
ions in each bed, nay be reasonably sup- 


8S, AD 





posed, and as exp erience teaches us in the 
quarries of other | stones in Bath and 
Portland. Various veins traverse the beds in 


all directions, and have a white app ATANCe ; 
this white substance i ually he rd y 1e 
stone itself, and if a stone be la uid wit th its bed 


parallel with the direction of these veins, it 








of little cons sequence but th Vv; of com in 

dicate a éertain unsoundness or division in that 
part; and if the stone be laid with this vein in 
a vertical direction, the ock will run the 
chance of being fractured weight, or, if 
near the surface, it probably iay admit the 


wet. These veins are not like those in the 
Bath stones, which are hard, consisting of 
lime, and running 
~d direction, and 
: 
generai, if 1s con- 


In 
of Caen stone may be 


crystallized carbonate of 
always in a vertical or inelin: 
not liable to separation. 
sidered that t 


} } 
; blocks 


placed in construction in any direction, except 
when the white veins are pr — ey 
said, that the most experienced eye can hardly 
detect the different qualities of the ston le in the 

block, when once they have been remove | 


from the qui: ry as the action of the quarry- 
> surface h: hare ray offers 


man’s tool on th any in- 
dication; and th ere is no appreciable differ- 
ence in the appearance of the granular forma- 


tion. 
There are in the vicinity of Caen, even to 
considerable distance, many beautiful varietics 


of this formation. At Falaise, about 20 miles 
off, higher up the Orne, is a fine compact 


much harder than the Allemagne. I 


stone, 


texture 1s beautifully equal, and fine grained. 
- :  =- ‘ . ? + ¢ ln ay 
lis price is one-third more than that of Caen 
stone, and, of course the labour upon it is 
2 aE ae a . n & tal 
considerably increased. It is well adapted for 
* We strongly dissent from this i n.—} 


exposed situations, and is used, I believe, in 
the quays and dock basin now constructing at 
Caen. 

I was, of course, anxious to ascertain whe- 
ther the magnificent and ancient buildings in 
the city could be relied upon as proofs of the 
quality of the stone in the Allemagne quarries, 
of which there is a traditional report handed 
down from one generation to another, that 
they are constructed. And, certainly, the 
lofty pinnacles = spires, and the solic d high 
square towers, W hich rise up into the clo uds, 
defying the hoe of the elements, for many 
ages exposed to storms, hail, rain, snow, and 
frost, acted upon by 
heat and cold, wet and dry, present a om 

ess of arris and smoothness of surface, as 
seen from below, that prove a consider cable 
degree of hardness in the stone of which they 
ructed. Less reliance can be placed 
upon the indications on the parts within 


reach, for exposed as they have been to = 
} 
i 


vandal wantonness of the  revolutiona‘y 
phrenzy of destruction and the Calvanistic 
zeal of misguided religious feelings, there are 
inany of the lower parts broken y and con- 
lerably worn. But the attenuated and re- 
fined details of some ‘ laissance finials, 
pinnacles, and flying buttré $SeS, in the lady- 
chapels and ap idal altar-ends of the church 


| a a 
of S. Pierre an d S.Sauv eur, and S. Sauveur- 


le-Marché of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, more minutely enriched and elabo- 
rately carved and subdivided, than even the 


most refined 


details of the flamboyant parts 
near them, ar: 


as fresh and sharp as if exe- 
cuted within the la “1 fifty years. ‘Time and 
weather have not had, on the monuments of 

the same corro ding hideous influence as 
on the edifices of Chester, Coventry, or Ox- 
ford. The ide Cc ful spire of 5. Pierre, the 
f which i 250 feet above the market- 





summit o 





place, and itself m« re than 1 00 feet high, does 
not appear to 4 ¢ than 9 inches in the 
lower part, and is re¢ Ancet, it is said, to 4 


inches thick at top. The immense weight 
and the exposed situation do not seem to have 
aifected it in the least degree; and it may be 
quoted, if not for size, at all events, for its 

construction, and state of pre- 
540 years’ trial, with its sister 
Salisbury, erected at the 


orace, daring 
servation, aft 
Spire of our own 
same period, 

At the same time, I am not prepared to 
assert whether the stone employed was all taken 
from the Allemagne, or from some other supe- 
ut Aah 3 si ‘ance of the stone 
its origin, and I kr 





rior quarries ; 
justifies the tradi 
uestion ‘it. 


1 to tre 


pass so long gy upon 














your witsente, i i ( off ring to you such im :perfe ct 
inférmation upon a subject of such ¢ or ied prac- 
tical interest, from the general adoption w hich 
his building 3 again assum ng, 
I] ly know how to claim your indulge 
and attention for a few minutes longer, 1 

a hurried glance upon the admiral 
edifiees and inst rons oO this deep]: exciting 
town | deeply exci for when we re- 
member that our first William and great con- 
qu , great, ietm 1 him, for he conquere ] 
us owl \ are in lebted for the intro luc- 
tion of so many useful arts and refinements, 
hell } ) seat of government in this city 
when \ consider the people, whether in 
their physical development or in their cus- 
toms and habits of thinking, and recognise so 


+ 


nany points of resemblance, both in the cha- 


racter and appearance of the inhabitants, with 
the English, [ must own that I could not but 
feel a certain sentiment of consanguinity and 


common origin, that gave a charm and sug- 
wesiive sentiment to all that I saw ;—at every 
turn throughout Normandy we with 
records of our Williams, our Edwards, and our 
lfenrvs. Here have our arms been trium- 
phant—there have our architects erected glo- 


meet 


i ae fetien to tel High God; the names of their 
most impregnable fortresses are associated 
with our annals, and in its towns have 
eccurred some of the most stirring events 
re led in the dramas of our poet of the 
Avon. Again, I repe: at, deeply exciting, in an 
architectur: 1; solal of view: for the most expe- 
rienced of us may, in Caen, study with advan- 
tage all the modifications of medieval art, 


solemnity of its Byzantine 


= - weryer =: 
from the maiest 


type, known to usas the Norman, through the 
pointed examples, 


earliest and investigating 


all the alternations of 


| mounted by 


greater enrichment in the 


the latter stats development of the Flam- 
boyant, whose wantonness of form and details 
induenced even the transition details of the 
“ Renaissance,” and gave a profuse exuberance 
of fancy and power, of varied imagination and 
elegant refinement, that, in the first moment 
of surprise, a giddy confusion is produced in 
the mind of the beholder, and he can hardly 
decide whether the Gothic architecture had 
become a classic, or the classic had fallen back 
upon Gothic associations. 

I shall follow the classification rather than 
the position of the builc lings, merely mention- 
ing the most prominent ;—nor shall I enter 
into minute details FO which I shall refer you 
to the admirable work of the lamented Pu- 
gin and Le Keux, and, for a general idea of the 
impressive effect of several interior and ex- 
ts rior views, to th sparkling and simply effec- 

whose eye could 





tive delineations of Cotman, 
seize and pencil reflect the b road 
points and characteristics of whatever he saw, 
and which, fortunately, we have on the tab! 
} 


1 tea ae 
and ieacing 


before us, through the liberality of our gene- 
r * 
rous friend Mr. Kendall. 
_The Norman style, which is called by our 


arned honor: wy and foreign corresponding 
member, M. de Caumont—Transition, and by 


others in France—Romane and Romanesque, 
has, in Caen, several impressive and be autiful 


} 


ex nples. The largest of these is the church of 
S. itienne, known also, from its monastic esta- 
blishment, formerly in connection with it, as the 
Abbaye aux Hommes. 

It was founded by the Conqueror, in 1064, 
and possibly erected in honour of the glorious 
kingdom which he had won. The. west end 
consists of two square lofty towers, 
spires, rising to the he ight of 
262 feet. The lower part has three o pening 
leading into the nave and side aisles, oad up 
to the gable of the roof, presenting a poor and 
mean appearance, though imposing in size. 
There are also in this part several fissures and 
settlements, proving, in this as in too many 
other buildings of Caen, that haste or want of 
skill, or absence of foresight, were of too fre- 

quent occurrence in this city. From this 
point commences ie glory of the towers—pile 
rises upon pile, story rises upon story, sur- 
moanted by upshooting spires with clusters of 
tabernacles or pinnacles as the bases, all carry- 
ing the eye and the thoughts into the world 
above, not with the blasphemous pride and 
impure daring of them of Babel—but with the 
holy x of the enthusiastic 
Christian, arising in faith and 4, ope t »his God. 

The interior, remarkable for the simplicity of 
its divisions and the sobri of decorative 
treatment, is a noble production, consisting of 
a nave, an aisle on either side, transepts, 
and apsidal altar-end. ‘There is 
cylindrical vaulting up to the crux, the spr ng- 
ing shafts of the main ribs rising on each 
alternate pier. This stately feature of the 
vault, so rare in our large Norman churches, 
is very imposing in those of Caen. ‘The tri- 
forium has a series of arches equal in size to 
those of the side aisles ; and there are curiously 
divided double openings from the uppermost 
windows, surmounted by stilted arch 
secting the intermediate bays of the 
This portion of the chancel has littl 
ment on the mouldings, and as far as the 
transepts the same plain majestic si 
preserved. But in the choir a transition takes 
place, and the more graceful lines, - more 
frequent mouldings, and the refi ned ¢ 
ments of the lancet give a radiance of rH aes 
to this holy of holies of the Roman ¢ ‘atholic 
sanctuary. There is something peculiarly 
attractive in an apsidal termination. Instead 
of the eye topping with a harsh abruptness 
at the end, the si ght is carried round and re- 
sumes the circuit of the church; and the ra- 
diating apertures, with their receding chapels, 
each with its altar, and incense, and worship, 
seem a worthy realization and embodir nent of 
the figurative meaning attached to this part of 
the cross-like form of the sia. as indic ating 
the position of the head of the dying Saviour. 
I take it in the mystical and emblem: ' sense 
given to it by the ecclesiastics of old. Ido 
not judge it as a Protestant, but I look to see, 
as an artist, whether the idea has be lized ; 
and I feel, as inthe church at Caen, that in the 
apsidal form of the choir end, and in the 

style of the archi- 
realised in its fullest 


sur- 








glowing aspirati ns 


groined 
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tecture, the architect has 
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spirit a radiant crown and point of glory to his 
holy fane. The exterior of this delightful 
specimen of the early pointed style has recently 
been obscured by some additions, made 
to the college buildings with singular want of 
taste and judgment. It is also to be regretted 
that the effect of the interior generally is gloomy 
from the obstruction to the windows caused 
by the proximity of buildings immediately 
attached to the very walls of the church. 
Lanfrane, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
first abbot of this royal foundation. 

The total length of the church is about 370 
feet; its external width, half way down the 
nave, 85 feet; the nave itself 29 feet wide; its 
reatest width at the transepts, 136 feet.* 

At thisend of thetown William the Conqueror 
had erected this noble pile under the invoca- 

m of S. Etienne. In the opposite suburb, 
elevated high terrace and commanding a 

} 


t 
‘ € ¢h, “it and urround — : 
view of the city and surrounding coun ry, nus 
] 
} 
i 








~ 


ona hig 
wife, the pious Matilda, built a church of some- 
e, in honour of the Hols 
rinity, just at the same period, and 
endowed it. It style as S. 
Etienne, with the exception that the Norman 
reigns throughout, as well in the choir as in 
the rest of the church. The altar end is also 
apsidal, presenting great simplicity and rich- 
of effect. A most picturesque feature is 
the crypt under the choir, divided into aisles 
by sixteen pillars, in four rows, from which 
springs a groined vaulting to support the pave- 
ment of the choir. At one end is the tomb of 
Matilda,—an interesting spot, carrying us back 
nearly eight centuries to the contemplation of 
the interesting and meek character of the 
foundress. The capitals are illustrated by 
Cotman: they are roughly executed in hard 
stone, but present a great variety of birds, 
animals, and symbolical figures. The decora- 
tions to the outside of the clerestory windows 
are peculiarly elegant and effective, and display 
more of refined design than is usually 
met with. The entrance-front is flanked 
by two square towers without spires; the 
upper parts are of modern architecture, and a 
squat from the intersection of 
the nave and transepts; but the upper part of 
this is also evidently very different from what 
it was originally, and I think it was formerly 
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tower also rises 


surmounted by a spire. 
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especially, for it seems doomed for destruction, 
ind perhaps in a few years may not exist. 
There are three churches, already named, 
which next « LeSsp 1 attention—S. Pierre, 
S. Sauveur d S.J designed principally 
in the ogiv ty resenting a mass of elabo- 


ps 7 . bd 5 | 
rate ornament, richly wrought, to which the 


architects of ti | 1 have been evidently 
led by the peculiar facilities afforded for the 
execution of intricate embellishment by the 
Caen sto I} tower an j spire of Ss. Pierre 
I have ready mentioned in reference to its 


construction; the choir and part of the nave 
: h century; the tower was 
erected at the commencement of the fourteenth. 
i} lal erhangs a branch or tribu- 





tary t Orne, and was constructed upon 
pile 1521, by Heetor Lohier, architect, of 
Caen. This portion is of the Renaissance 
ty] ith flying buttresses, finials, and pin- 
nacles, the m: features of Gothie origin, but 
s covered with a surface of classic ornament, 
roduci re stre t n- 
timent ich, h ied 
out, tI t W Ww { nira- 
tion at tl legance and delicacy with which 
ull the details are designed and executed. The 


n of the choir end adds marvellously to 


effect, for it rises immediately out of the 
+ 
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water: it is in the immediate vicinity of a 
bridge, and is surrounded by picturesque 


1 

1d lofty houses, altogether presenting a group 

\ thy the pene ilof a Roberts, a Prout, or a 

Hlarding. SS. Sauveur is also illustrious by its 
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of this church there is one of those capricious | come, the most elaborate buildings would be 


freaks of taste, that surprise and delight from 
their unexpected occurrence. The circular 
face of a staircase appears slightly recessed 
from the outside surface of the wall, and the 
ornaments are disposed so as to indicate the 
ascent and windings as it rises up. This 
can be for no other purpose than mere 
ornament, for, if the outside face of the 


side wall of the church had been continuous, | 


the staircase would have been lost in the thick- 
ness of the construction, as it does not project 
beyond the face.* 

T. L. DonaLpson. 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue second lecture of the course at the 
Royal Academy was given on Thursday, the 
13th inst. The Professor having already 
dwelt upon the importance of clearly discrimi- 
nating the essential requirements in archi- 
tectural study, now proceeded to consider the 
objects of inquiry in the art, incidentally re- 
marking upon certain principles of taste, a 
sound conception of which, it was the end of 
that study to elicit. In the course of his 
valuable observations—which were illustrated 
by frequent quotations from Horace, and of 
which the notice that we are now able to afford, 
cannot be understood as giving an adequate 
reflection—he entered into the subject of 
invention and its limits, and the inquiry into the 
original elements of beauty and the influence 
of association and fancy. ‘Taste and invention 
were the great objects of our study in the art 
of architecture, but in invention, there were 
great lines of demarcation, which might be 
made familiar to all: it was not every one who 
could invent, as it was not every one who 
could be a poet. Notwithstanding the rarity 
of the inventive faculty, talent in the art was 
not inspiration; it arose out of the circum- 
stances and demands of the time, and Palladio 
and other great architects of the Italian school 
were cotemporaries. Feelings inseparable from 
our nature, amongst which might be included 
even superstition, led to the influence of pre- 
cedent, so that we could rest satisfied with 
the repetition of form: as in the case of the 
orders, were the question—can we get rid of 
them? the answer would always be, No! To 
shew the influence of custom and precedent, 
as equally characteristic of another state of 
society, he gave the instance, with which Pro- 
fessor Willis had illustrated an argument in 
one of his lectures, that the Egyptians had 
completed the great Temple of Karnac after an 
interval of a thousand years, on the precise 
design which had been commenced at another 
period. In fact, this respect for precedent was 
universal. 

The Professor further remarked upon the sub- 


ject of imitation, condemning that abject imi- 


tation now too much practised, and saying that, 
notwithstanding the influence of fashions, 
through all ages and styles we traced the ever 
busy pursuit of the beautiful,—but the true test 
of a style was constantly in such principles as 
he had before referred to. ‘The Grecian style 
still held a more constant sway than any of 
those ephemeral fashions which we had known. 
During his own t , he recollected four dis- 
tinct fevers of fashion. First, there was the 
Egyptian style, when every carpet and chair 
was covered with hieroglyph then not 
understood. The Egyptian gave ground to 
the Greek, which had been at that time very 
little understood by us, as was seen by the 
constant use of the massive Grecian Doric in 
narrow streets; had had 
the Italian and the Gothic. These caprices 
from influences which might be ex- 
plained—thus the Egyptian style became pre- 
valent through the attention drawn to Egypt 
during the war there; and in France, also by 
the publication of the elaborate work which 
was one result of the expedition to Egypt. 
Grecian architecture had probably been carried 
out better at Edinburgh than elsewhere. ‘The 
practice of the art was, in some degree, always 
the victim of fashion.—'The page of architecture 
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was more explicit than the page of history. 
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executed in that style, but that we of the nine- 
teenth century should think for ourselves, and, 
like ali other ages, suit our architecture to our 
wants. He referred to the architecture of the 
revival, and instanced the gradual progress of 
that style, in which it was the object of each 
architect to add some new features, and further 
the progress of his art. The architect of the 
Library of St. Mare at Venice, Sansovino, had 
proportioned the cornice to the height of the 
whole building, judging that method more 
consistent with propriety, than to proportion it 
to the height merely of the upper order; thus, 
whatever our opinion as to the modification, dis- 
playing a kind of judgment in design not now 
usually given. Bramante had introduced the 
coupling of columns,—an arrangement since 
adopted in some of the best works, as in the 
portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In like manner, 
other features of novelty were introduced, as the 
pediments to windows and balconies.—The 
fourteenth century in Gothic architecture was 
a glorious luminary in art.—The plan at the 
intersection of the cross at Ely, was dwelt upon 
by the professor as an instance of very happy 
arrangement, and possibly entirely original, it 
being uncertain whether the example at 
Sienna had priority of date. To it, Wren was 
indeed for his arrangement of St. Paul's 
Cathedral.—So great was the ardour in raising 
the great works of the period, that construction 
had not always the importance given to it 
which was essential, and towers at Winchester 
and Lincoln fell down from the haste in their 
erection. In many buildings, too, the pressure 
of the arches at the intersection of the transept 
with the nave, was tending to overthrow the 
main columns which supported the central 
tower; and the counterforts at Salisbury, and 
those remarkable arches at Wells, had been in- 
troduced with a view of remedying the original 
evil. The professor concluded an able dis- 
course by impressing upon his hearers, 
that, though the models of antiquity and 
the rules of the art were matters for their 
attention as students, when they entered 
into the field, they should be able to throw away 
precedent, and consider how they could im- 
prove the happy incidents, arising in the 
requirements of a building. 





Mr. Netson, tue Scutpror.—Of the 
short career of this gentleman, whose death we 
recently mentioned, the Manchester Times gives 
the following particulars :—‘‘ He was born in 
Sligo, Ireland, in 1800. _‘ For the first twenty 
years of his life, like too many of the youth of 
Ireland, he was put to no business, but was 
afterwards put to a trade which turned out to 
be unsuited to his genius, and he made no 
progress. About this time he took a particular 
fancy to painting, and his productions attracted 
considerable attention. Among the admirers 
of his genius were Colonel Lloyd and Mr. 
Wynne, two wealthy landed proprietors of the 
neighbourhood. They both became his pa- 
trons, and in 1833 sent him to Paris, where he 
studied at the gallery of the Louvre for some 
four years, when he returned to England, soon 
after which, obtaining introductions to some 
Welch families of distinction, he went to Wales 
where he painted the portraits of many of the 
most distinguished families. He afterwards 
pursued his studies at Bristol. Mr. Nelson, 
from Bristol, went to Dublin, when he painted 
the portraits of many of the chief nobility, and 
was fast rising into fame. It is rather a re- 
markable incident which set Mr. Nelson to 
become a modeller. Having promised to take 
the likeness of his wife’s mother while she was 
on a visit to them, and the time for the lady’s 
departure having arrived, as a last resource, 
arising from his procrastination, when within 
two days of the time, he took a small model in 
clay, from which to make the painting. The 
bust was completed, and so striking was the 
likeness, that it astonished all who saw it. 
‘Thus encouraged, Mr. Nelson turned his atten- 
tion to modelling, and produced a small 
Sappho, and some admirable busts of his 
friends, and many éminent persons in Dublin. 
He subsequently commenced his last great 
work, the ‘Venus Attiriny,? at which he 
worked so luously as searcely to allow 
himself necessary repose. ‘This figure cost 
him two years’ unremitting toil.” 
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CIRCULAR WINDOW IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
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CIRCULAR WINDOW IN THE SOUTH 
TRANSEPT OF LINCOLN MINSTER. 


Tue circular window in the south transept 
of Lincoln Minster is one of the most perfect 


compositions existing in England, in the flow- | 


ing tracery of the fourteenth century. 

It is still in perfect preservation as to the 
architectural part; the original glazing, how- 
ever, is almost entirely destroyed, and its place 
filled up by fragments of stained glass of dif- 
ferent dates, gathered from the remains of 
other windows in the minster. One compart- 
ment of the glazing, which seems original, 
displays a very beautiful vine-branch pattern, 
that agrees perfectly with the architectural 
design. The internal splay is relieved by an 
elegant border of open tracery. The diameter 
of the clear opening of the window is 23 feet 
8 inches; the greatest diameter, to the outer 
line of the last moulding of the arch-mould, 
measures 28 feet. 
1846, that part of the minster was scaffolded 
to carry on the repairs, which, of late years, 
have been carefully executed in this noble 


During the summer of | 


cathedral, and this enabled me to make a 
thoroughly accurate drawing of this important 
window, which has never been published before. 
The scale is } of an inch to a foot. 
G. J. Wieiey. 





LECTURES AT THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


ee 


On Friday, the 21st, Mr. J. C. Horsley de- | 


livered a lecture to the Government School of 
Design, Somerset- house, on “ Colour and 
Painting,” introductory to a course. The lec- 


turer maintained that the ornamentist ought | 


to have the same high-art education as the 


artist, and that the idea of giving him a limited | 
education was now an exploded fallacy. He | 


treated of the Italian school, and likewise of 
the best English school of painting. He 
exhibited some pictures by Landseer and 
Mulready, and specimens of Michaelangelo’s 
works in the Sistine Chapel. In illus- 
tration of the assertion that genius is not 
independent of industry and laborious study, 


a workmanlike method as the great clue to 
guide the pupil to true mastery over his art. 

The lecture was clear and practical (although 
we are not certain that Mr. Horsley has quite 
the same views as ourselves), and was atten- 
tively listened to by a numerous audience. 
The establishment of a life class for the school 
is spoken of. 

Mr. Redgrave will lecture this (Friday 
evening on artistic botany. 





THE LATE MR. CHARLES DYER, 
ARCHITECT. 

PaRA.ysts, induced by too close applica- 
tion, has deprived the profession of anuther 
promising member of it, in the person of Mr. 
Charles Dyer, a member of the Ecsleane. His 
principal works are to be found in Clifton, 
near Bristol, and must have been noticed by 
all who have visited that beautiful locality, 
especially the “Victoria Rooms,” which dis- 


| play a Corinthian —_ of large size, ad- 


mirably well studied. The Bishop’s College, 
a Gothic building near the latter, was also 


| built by him, as were Christ Church, Clifton, 
Mr. Horsley shewed how the facility and | 
power of execution ascribed to genius are_ 
developed by patient and modest devotion to | 
study and practice. The lecturer insisted on | 


Bedminster new church, the Female Orphan 
Asylum, and some villas in the neighbourhood. 
He had two churches and a school in hand at 
the time of his death. 
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VILLAGE SCHOOL, MONTACUTE, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


THE small village school standing in the 
Market-place at Montacute, appears from the 
style to have been erected in the reign of | 
Henry VIII. Like the rest of the buildings in 
the vicinity, it is built of stone from the adjoin- 
ing quarry of Hamhill. The building, with 
the exception of its ornamental parts, remains 
in tolerable preservation. Under the upper | 
window is a shield supported by two boys, | 
surrounded by some curious old foliage: the 
shield has in it the letters R. S., witha staff or 
stick, somewhat resembling the letter I, between 
them.* 








FINIAL. 





* Inscription, Montacute House.—The inscription on the | 
entrance-door of Montacute House is,— 


** Through this wide opening gate, | 
None come too early, none return too late ;”’ 


instead of ‘‘some,’’ &c., as printed last week. | 





BENCH END FROM HARMONDSWORTH | 
CHURCH, MIDDLESEX. 


BencH ends have been for a long time, and | 
still are, taking the place of pews; so that in| 
a few years we shall probably have them | 
universally adopted in our churches. 

To this end we intend to continue our series | 
of examples from time to time, taking care to | 
select those which will be found most useful in | 
practice. 

The accompanying specimen is from Har- | 
mondsworth Church, Middlesex, whereof we 
some time ago gave an engraving of the 
ancient doorway. 
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AS USED IN ARTS AND 
TRADES. 
Mr. Epiror,—The deservedly great influ- 


ALCOHOL, 


_ ence which THe BuILDER exercises over an 
| extensive field of public opinion, leads me te 
| request the favour of a place in it, for a few 


| observations on a subject which has long en- 
| gaged much * of my attention, now recalled 
| thereto by an article which lately appeared in 
| your most useful publication, regarding the 
| Alcohol used in French polishing. 

I need not inform you, Sir, that indepen- 
| dent of its consumption as a potable liquor, 
| Alcohol is most extensively used in many arts, 
| trades, manufactures, and branches of domes- 
| tic economy ; that it is more or less indispen- 
| sable in most of them, and that its invaluable 

properties might be more generally and advan- 
tageously availed of, if it could be obtained at 
a Jower price. At the toilette and tea-table, 
‘in the bedchamber—both of the sick and 
healthy—and in the nursery, in the natural- 
ist’s museum, in the artist’s workshop, and the 
| chemist’s laboratory, it is one of the most ne- 
| cessary and useful agents we possess. 

You are well aware, Sir, that in other coun- 
tries its consumption in the above, and many 
| other ways, is much greater than in England, 
| conducing in no trifling degree, not only to 
| their national prosperity, but also to the health, 
' comfort, convenience, cleanliness, and ele- 

gance of those who use it; and it certainly 
_ appears desirable to devise some means to re- 
duce its price in this country, if it can be done 
| without danger to public morals, ultimate in- 
jury to her Majesty’s revenue, or serious damage 
to the interests of other trades, especially to 
those already engaged in the spirit trade in its 
| present state. é 
| With the sincerest wishes for my country's 
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welfare, I, therefore, beg to suggest the an- 
nexed plan, and shall feel myself most amply 
repaid, if my humble efforts at all contribute 
towards the attainment of so desirable an ob- 
ject as the one now in question ; and I cannot 
but allow myself to believe, that by its adop- 
tion, with, perhaps, some modifications, not only 
will all the ends above alluded to, be most fully 
answered, but also, that a considerable increase 
of public revenue will ultimately be obtained ; a 
powe rful support and stimulus given to some 
mportant but now depressed trades ; greater 








fessions; and a very desirable adjunct more 
easily furnished to the comforts and conve- 
of social life. 

You know, Sir, that Perfumery forms an im- 
portant item in French manufactures, and that 
ve cannot successfully compete with French 
Perfumery in foreign markets, and that this de- 
partment of our home trade requires a high im- 
port duty on perfumed spirits, to prot «ct it from 
French competition. Butnow, Sir, thatthe excise 
duty is taken off glass, the English perfumer 
can obtain most, if not all the articles used in 
his trade, at as low a rate as his French com- 
and nothing is now wanting to give 
him all the advantages over him which his 
capital, industry, and enterprise will 
assuredly confer, but to grant him the relief 
sought for by the present proposition. 

The manufacture of white lead is by no 
means an insignificant branch of our trade; 


nience 


penitor 5 


greater 


and acetous and pyroligneous acids are also | 


very extensively used in the calico-printing ; 
and we have powerful opponents in Holland 
and Germany ; but let our white-lead manufac- 
turers be allowed to make their goods either 


one 


facilities afforded to the arts, sciences, and pro- | 


| and some of the acids. 


are inadmissible, are self evident, such as tur- 


from vinegar made from impregnated alcohol, | 


instead of from grain-wash, or elsé with com- 
mon vinegar, impregnated so as to prevent 
its being used for culinary purposes, and this 
department of our native industry will increase 
most surprisingly. 

It is true, Sir, that, compared with our 
stupendous cotton, woollen, linen, iron, and 
some other manufactures, those above-named, 
and others affected by the price of Alcohol, sink 
into insignificance ; yet in the aggregate they 
are of considerable importance ; and when it is 
considered how we are opposed on every side 
by the rival interests of every other trading 
and how needful it is to open all new 
channels of trade possible, no advantage ought 
to appear too trifling to be availed of; and 
when it is, moreover, borne in mind, how many 
trades stand or fall together, how the prosperity 
of one adds to that of another, and how many 
unemployed hands are set to work by the 
revival of even one apparently Imsignificant 
trade, you will readily admit, Sir, the important 
esults which may arise from the adoption of 
he present plan, by which, I think, it may 
be affirmed, some million gallons of 
Aleohol will be consumed in the ways I have 
here very superficially alluded,to, which at 
present, by reason of the high duty on it, are 
not so consumed, and that even many new 
trades may be thereby created which as yet 
have no existence. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the 
manufa: ture of Naphtha, Camphine, &c., is be- 


nation, 


safely 


coming every year of more importance, and 
that these products serve for many purposes 


it 
xd substitutes for Alcohol ; yet their pro- 
so very different from it, and 
\leohol has a so much wider field of applica- 
bility, that these manufactures would not 
suffer by the adoption of the proposed plan, 
nor materially interfere with its utility, but, on 


ea 
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perties are 





the contrary, their use, in combination with | 


Alcohol, might 
lvantageous. 
The purposes to which cheap Alcohol, im- 

pregnated in the way hereaiter proposed, 

might, and would be applied, are too numerous 
to be here particularly enumerated; but 
amongst others may be named the fellowing :— 
as a neat and pleasant combustible, parti- 
cularly in the summer season, to heat small 
quantities of liquid where no fires are kept ; as 
the basis, or at least a component part of most 
articles of perfumery; as a recoverable men- 
struum in the extraction of colouring and other 

matter from varios substances; and as a 

universal and indisper sible agent in the chem- 

ical laboratory, 
tion of the Fulminants,n w so generally used in 
her Majesty’s service as well as by the public : 


in many eases be doubly 


1 
| 
—as, for cxample,in the prepara- | | 

;much room and too many additional bulky | 
and expensive utensils, ever to make it worth | 


| for a suitable spirit might be yon purchased 
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as arefrigerant in medical and surgical practice, 
as an agreeable and powerful evaporant and | 
antiseptic in the sick room, hospitals, &c. : as | 
a recoverable menstruum in paper-hanging, | 
varnish-making, and in the manufacture of | 
stearine, margarine, and other fine candles: 
as a vehicle for paint, where the nauseous 
smell of linseed oil and turpentine is unbear- | 
able: as a detergent for paint-work, pictures, | 
plate, wearing apparel, &c.: as the basis of 
many chemical and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, and in the preservation of objects of 
natural history and botany, which in many | 
cases are of enormous size and require much | 
spirit. 

All articles proposed for impregnating the | 
spirit, ought to possess the following proper- | 
ties :—Ist. Volatility, so as to rise, more or less | 
with the spirit in every distillation, however | 
often repeated. 2nd. Solubility in alcohol, so 
far as all the flavouring matter it contains is | 
concerned, so that the alcohol may be fully | 
impregnated thereby. 3rd. Solubility in diluted | 
alcohol, to the extent that it will be impossi- | 
ble, in consequence of these three properties, | 
to separate the impregnating matter from the | 
spirit in which it is mixed, by any processes | 
which would not bring the cost of the recovered | 
spirit, higher than that on which the full duty | 
had been paid. 

Some of the articles which might perhaps 
be used for this purpose, are,—coal naphtha, 
rectified oil of bones and amber, camphor, 
oils of lavender, rosemary, origanum, &c. ; 
musk and musk-seed, ambergris, otto of roses, | 





The articles which, however strong-scented, 


pentines of every kind, and culinary and con- | 
ditorial aromatics of all descriptions, to pro- | 
tect the gin and liqueur manufactures; and | 
also nitric acid, to prevent the illicit manufac- | 
ture of sweet spirit of nifre. 

It would be indifferent to her Majesty’s ex- | 
cise what impregnants were used, provided | 
they answered the single purpose of rendering | 
the spirits with which they were mixed, abso- 
lutely unpotable, therefore the parties requiring | 
this impregnated spirit might select those | 
allowed ingredients which best suited their 
trade. With some, as the painter, varnish- 
maker, &c., economy would be a greater ob- | 
ject than to the perfumers ; therefore, for | 
them the impregnants must be cheap, while 
the latter would avail to use those dear ingre- | 
dients which they now use, as musk, otto of | 
roses, &c. Sometimes, and to suit his parti- 
enlar views (whether honest or not), a large 
consumer might propose to the proper autho- 
rities, an ingredient not already on the pro- 
posed excise list, and it would then devolve on 
the chemical department of her Majesty’s ex- 
cise, to ascertain (at applicant’s expense), 
whether or not such ingredients could be 
allowed to be used without danger to the re- 
venue, and if so, let the permission be granted, | 
and that article be added to the list of those 
already allowed. 

There always have been, and ever will be, 
illicit distillers, so long as any duty on spirits 
exists, worth evading; therefore let the pre- 
sent proposition be fairly examined, to see 
if it affords any additional facilities to such 
offenders. These persons, I believe, Sir, gene- 
rally make their own wash, and distil and 
rectify it on the same premises, and with the 
same utensils. Now, what would they gain | 
by purchasing the impregnated spirit at the 
low duty, with the view of making it potable? 
Who are their present customers? If any 
others than those who drink it, they would 
lose all their sale to them by the present plan, 





at the lowest price. How, therefore, would 
they be placed as illicit distillers of drinkable 
spirits by my proposed plan? Why, just as 
they are now,—for suppose them to buy spirits 
impregnated with any of the cheapest (and 
they must be cheap) ingredients on the Excise 
list, it is assumed that it would have a widely 
different, and more disagreeable flavour than 
the coarsest spirit they now make, and such as 
no processes within their means could render | 
endurable to the taste ; and, besides this, how | 
could they prevent the peculiar smell of this 

spirit, when hot, in their imperfect stills, from 

detecting them, and they would require too 


| this could only be done to 


i ling 


powdered dragon’s blood; and ask any gun- 
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| their while to run so much risk, even if, after 


all, the spirit might possibly be made drink- 
able. Their chief customers are the poor and 
vicious, who are nevertheless very nice and 
fastidious in the flavour of their favourite 


| beverage, and such a spirit would not at all 


suit their previous tastes; so that it may be 
assumed, on tolerably good grounds, that the 
danger to her Majesty’s revenue from this 


| source would, instead of being increased, be 


greatly diminished by the present proposition, 
inasmuch as the consumers for non-potable 
uses, who now buy illicit spirit, would then use 
that on which at least some duty had been 


| paid. 


Chemists and druggists are very great con- 
sumers of alcohol, and they would, to a trifling 
amount, substitute the impregnated, for the 
pure alcohol now employed, but I well know 
a verv limited 
extent, and the ten-fold quantity of the im- 
pregnated alcohol which they would othe 
consume, would more than compensate for the 
small deficit, caused as above 1, 
more especially as every wholesale and ret: 
druggist would then find it abundantly remu- 
nerative to take out a licence (to be gr 
for this particular spirit alone), which would 
greatly improve that branch of the revenue, 
and as no distiller or rectifier would, by the 
proposed plan, be allowed to have or keep any 
of this impregnated spirit on his general busi- 
ness premises, it would most probably give 


WISe 


aM es ana 





| rise to a separate trade, or else, and what is 





more desirable, become a leading article with 
some of those already established. 

It would require, Sir, a knowledge of thi 
sciences, arts, manufactures, professions, and 
trades, possessed but by very few individuals, 
to view this subject in all its bearings, and 
fully to estimate the advantages here proposed ; 
and they may, therefore, appear overstated to a 


| superficial calculator; but a careful considera- 


tion will enable such to appreciate tl! 
better. 


Let us, Sir, as a feeble illustration of my 


1em 


| views, take Alkanet root as an example of the 


working of the proposed plan. You know, 
Sir, what a troublesome, dirty, and very waste 
ful operation it is to get the colouring matter 
out of this substance by oil or turpentine ; but 
a chemist, who under this plan, would make 
such operations his business—would, at a trif- 
expense, extract the entire colouring 
matter, at little or no loss of alcohol, and send 
it into the market, somewhat in the form of 





stock-maker, cabinet-maker, 
he would not consider this a great ady antag 
I am aware that an alcoholic solution of the 
colouring matter of Alkanet root 
answer, but here the alcohol would be entirely 
driven off, and the dry extract left in its 
original beauty and purity, a new article in 


or perfun 





would not 


| commerce. 


that the 


It must also be remembered, Sir, 
question is not exactly what wonderful advan 
tages do we see the trades, &c., of those cou 
tries possess over us where spirit is 
cheap? but rather—what advantages mi 
we not reap, taking in view our greate1 - 
tional enterprise, our superior capital and 
skill, our extensive possessions abroad, and 
our luxurious and rich consumers at home, 
were we similarly situated? For example: a 
French perfumer can far better afford to pay 
5s. per gallon for the spirit he uses, than 
Russian or German perfumer 3s.; and 
English perfumer can still better afford ¢ 
75. or 8s., than the two former 3s. or 5s no, 
also, a German or Russian family would, | 


| haps, rather endure for months the odiou 


smell of oil or turpentine in their newly- 
painted houses, than pay 3s. or 4s. a gallon 
for alcohol to avoid the evil; whereas i 9 
land it would be most gladly paid, to escap 
from such an evil—but 15s. : 
much to pay for the immunity. 

From these observations, Mr. Editor, vou 
will see, that I only here propose to carry out 
in principle, the plan adopted by Government 
some years ago, with regard to the salt used 


} 


for agricultural purposes ; and although many 


Or ZUS, 1S 1 ) 


| Obstacles may be opposed to the one in ques- 


tion, I think, Sir, you will admit that well- 
directed and persevering efforts have overcom 
far greater ones, for the attainment of object 
of less importance. 

If, therefore, any class feel themselves in- 
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iu ired by the operation of the present high | 
I luty on spir 
means obviously at their disposal ; and, if this 
be done properly, I feel assured, Sir, from the 





present favourable disposition of our Govern- | 


ment to remove, as far as practicable, every 
hindrance to onr national prosperity, that the 
elief sought for will be granted. 

I am, Sir, &e. P. 





HOW A SANITARY ACT MIGHT BE 
WORKED. 

Further to carry out the views al- 

advocated in your journal,* I will now 

tate how a Sanitary Act might be 





ry city, town, and village, I would 

1 local san iitary commission, composed of 
certain ar r of persons, according to the 
nt rical extent of the ratepayers, by whom 


they should he elected. A portion (say a 








its of wine, let them at once use the | 


,| the water and gas are 


third) of this bor y should retire from off 
wrding to 1 tati ne very two yegrs, so that 
x years the whole body ld be changed 
or re-elected, hie aed lheredbiaeli ten eli- 
v r Te- By this oo ngement, 
any sudden change of the whol b ody, by 
vhich their. b usine ; arrangements are lik 
to get d range 1, would be arebbed an 1d when 
the im vers had obtained an insight into the 
ine of their F daties so as to render them- 
sa and useful body, they would 
not be missed from their office, as 
muld dse if they were annually | 
elected. 


These local sanitary commissions should be 
formed quite independently of any existing 





























comm! ys of s paving g, &c., which | 
‘ ld be abolished, and also of any municipal 
porations or vestries 
In order to insure the carrying out of the | 
Act in one uniform manner, and in the best | 
possible way as regards the details, I would | 
lso h { ‘ommission, to be com- 
] l cted by the ratepayers, 
one fro which central commis- 
sho stablishment, and meet 
af "va London, and whose 
t should be to give instructions from 
to time as to the carrying out of th > Act, 
| ) uld also define the districts of the 
respective local commissions, and a » should 
] the 7 r of extending the limits of such 
aist wh 1] d to do so by two-thirds 
of the members of any local commission. The 
central « nmiss nh sh wuld be el te 1 every 
vears, and should have an efficient staff, 
( l of lical ofh eng gur- 
rs, ¢ and ? 8S \ ' hav 
biect, or any particu partment 
ot th I ly Phey he l rs € 
{i l j We LO ‘ € ~ 
T t I > i © ori Y , Oo! hs nd 
t ) vy] of the country in 
‘ ) e into a mine any im- 
f n iventions relating to the 
t W Ss i | b wor! Vy of t! i 
i Perhay ay be obj ted th t sucl 
mm ! yuld | 
[ reply. that as 1 
Id | in t | tot or 
t he necessary that should b 
i i rto guard ag st iy per- 
1 or t \ of its ] and 
t] 1 would | I ’ ssible 
thro S rs than ld « consist- 
of t ke the Poor Law ion 
ra iarg number Beside e if on 
cd ity that, 1 the multitude of 
( i s t is W | re ({ 
f S Wood 
; ; 
} l vine 
eneral opinion as to 
a as I have proposed, I 
think it will be admitted by all that a central | 


governing commission of some sort 1s avso- 
t >for the efficient carrying out 





eeihesk the various officers of which should 
be elected by the whole body. One or two | 
committee-rooms, and a room for general | 
meetings of the whole commission would be 
required, and the committees should meet at 
different times, so that they might each have 


the officers. 


of these surmises are correct, I would recom- 
mend him to pay a visit to Puddle Dock, 
Whitefriars Dock, the mouth of the Fleet 
Ditch, and the steamboat pier at Earl-street, 
at the period named, and I think he would 


| change his opinion on this point. 
the attendance of the secretary and of any of | 


After the election of these local commis- 


sions, their first duty would be the election of 
officers, and their next the obtaining of a com- 
plete plan (shewing the levels) of the whole of 
the city, town, or village which came within 
their district. ‘The expenses of the local com- 


missions should be defrayed by a rate, and | 


those of the central one by government. 
Although at first sight it might be thought 
that the rate for the carrying out of so many 
objects would be a very heavy one, yet, if pro- 


perly managed, I do not think that need be | 


the case, as there would be revenues derivable 
from the sewage manure, from the ashes, and 
the sweepings of the streets, from the supply 
of water and gas, and from the baths and 
washhouses, which would very materially re- 
duce, if not altogether do away with, any 
necessity for the rate—at least after the first 
expenses had been ine as 
supplied by private 
bodies, in a satisfactory manner and at a 
moderate rate, it would not be necessary for 
the sanitary commissions to interfere, but 
where such is not the case, should the existing 
companies 


of such companies at a fair valuation, or estab- 
lish works of their own. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the expense 
of gas would be too great for its use to be 
extended to villages; but when we see small 
railway stations, on some of the lines, lighted 
by gas made at the stations, simply for their 
own supply, I do not think that argument can 
have any weight. 

Then as regards cemeteries: these may be 
objected to as unnecessary in villages; but 
when we find that there is hardly a village 
chure hyar‘ 1 which has not been raised several 
feet by the repeated burials, so as to render it 
necessary in many cases to descend ste] ps into 
the church, I do not think that argun ba can 

tand. However, I would insert a roene sion 
in the Act allowing the enlargement of village 
churchyards where they are situate at a con- 
siderable distance from any dwellings, but in 
such eases I would prohibit any more burials 
in or under the church and within a distance 

ry of fifty feet of it. The proposed Act should 
be properly punctuated, and drawn up in a 
clear and concise manner, and the absurd legal 
verbosity which characterises most Acts of Par- 
liament should be carefu lly eschewed. 

The Act should also be framed so as to 
meet any changes that may take place, such as 
the extension of towns, &c., &c., so that, as 
far as possible, alterations an 1 amendments 
should not be rendered necessary ; but should 

such be found requisite at any time, the central 
committee should fr ume a sbi ill ov rd it purpose, 
and apply to Parliament for their sanction to 
it, or otherwise. It would not be desirable to 
allow any modifications or alterations to be 
made in the Act without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. In particular cases, however, the com- 
mission should be erspowered to relax the 
provisions of the Act, should they consider it 
requisite; for instance, upon sufficient grounds 
heltie whi wh, they might allow the carrying 
out of some of the provisions of the Act to 
stand over for a reasonable pericd,—but such 
power should be used with great caution 

I cannot close this without reference to a 
stateinent recently made by one of the mem- 
bers of the c yrporat ion ref London. He said 
that “ He did not care about the evacuation of 
the sewers of London into the Thames. The 








' constant ebb and flow of such a mass of water 


hluteiy 1 ear 
of the ack.” Ms i 
‘vo return to the local commissions. In|} 
large towns and cities these commissions | 
should b divided » { es for the 
arrying out of the differe es of the | 
subject ; thus there would be a sewerage * com- | 
mittee, a ing committee, and so forth, and 


an efficient establishment would of course be 





* See p. 610, vol. v. 


soon eo ige all the impurities which the river 
received, and he had no apprehension of the 
consequences of such out- pouring as had been 
described.” 

Surely the gentleman who made this state- 
ment cannot - ive been in the vicinity of any 
of the large sewers in the city, where they 
empty their contents into the river at low 
water, very recently, or both his nasal and 
visual organs must be very defective ; if neither 


decline to accede to the require- | bide, led tl f 
, a as | bridg ‘ nd 
ments of the commissions, the commissions | provided the necessary fund 


| should be empowered to purchase the works | 


In places where | 


A Lonpdoner. 





CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

St. Mary’s Swineshead.—The new chancel 
of this church was opened on the 6th instant 
It has been entirely rebuilt, under the di. 
rection of Mr. Stephen Lewin, of Bo ston, 
architect, in the general st yle of the 
church, which is the Perpendicular, The 
walls are of Ancester stone, dressed exteri orly, 
and faced with tooled rubble within. ‘T% 
roof is of stained fir, open timbered and 
covered with lead. The stalls are of English 
oak, and the floor of white Mansfield stone. 
The walls are buttressed, and the east gable is 
pierced by a window of five lights, with ci ~— - 
foiled tracery, in the style of the bays betwe 
the side buttresses. Between the chancel : 
the nave the ancient carved rood-screen ia 
been re-erected. ‘The carved oak stalls of the 
chancel were made in the village. he stone- 
work was executed by Mr. John Rees jun., 
of Sleaford; the wood-work by Mr. Morris 
the iron-work by Messrs. Wo: and Alle: 
and the glazing and plumbing by Mr. Horn: 
—all of Swineshead. Trinity College, Cam- 


Thornbury.—Mr. Francis Niblett, of Glou 
cester, has been appointed by the vestry 
of the parish of Thornbury, 
shire, to carry out certain restorations and 
repairs proposed to be done to the church. 
On consideration of a report and specification 
by the architect, it was decided by a majority 


of the vestry that only those portions of the resto- 
rations absolutely necessary should be carried 


Gioucest r- 


| into effect, and that there be no expenditure 


on unnecessary ornament. In detail, and “ to 
ascertain what was conside red necessary and 
what unnecessary,” the specification was gone 
over, and sections relating to the roofing of the 
nave, north aisle, and chapel, and the re- 
building of the walls of the clere story, and to 
the south aisle and chapel, were carried witl 
out opposition ; and, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Gingell, it was determined that the timbe: 
should be of foreign oak, and that the old 
timbers of the nave roof be made available for 
the restoration of the north aisle roof, th 
roof itself to be of Riga oak. In face of some 
opposition, too, it was determined to re-pew 
the church, the cap mouldings and external 
sides in oak, panelled, moulded, and filled 
with tracery—the pews provided with doors 
and the present deal pew-framing to be u 
for the divisions and seats, and to be stained. 
Restorations in the chancel are to be carrie 
out by the Rev. Mr. T. S. Townsend, the vicar. 
Twenty of the principal ratepayers and parish- 
ioners have been appointed as a building com- 
mittee; “‘too many by half,” as our corre- 
sponde nt remarks. 

The following estimates have been 
for the contemplated works, viz. :—Fe 
roof of Riga oak, covered with 7 Ib. 
clerestory walls and windows; repairs to 
and restoration of north aisle roof, covered 
with lead, and parapet; repairing nave 
and chan l 
of roof, north chapel, and screen; south c! 
repairs (to roof principally ! 





’ 1 sik | : 4 
cei Stalls, Using Old Materiais ; repairs 


; and general! re} 


to roof, &c., of south aisle— 


Plawton £2,578 10 O 
Chole rton. 2.549 15 0 
Lawere'ce .. 2,294 9 8 
Willcox, Brist L. 2,130 10 0 
Brown eogen des 1,555 ¢ Of! 


On certain conditions, relative to security 


Land to testimonials from an ‘hiteet, th 


lowest tender (that of Mr. Sohn Brown, of 
Broadmead, Bristol) was to be accepted. 





BraipGe over THE Rutne.—Two French 
engineers have just been charged, by the 
municipality of Cologne, to throw a sus- 
pension-bridge over the Rhine in that city, 
similar to the magnificent one over the Danub 

at Ofen, in Hungary. The new bridge is to 
have a pile in the middle of the river, and will 
cost 150,000 thalers, or 600,000f. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE GIRDER QUESTION. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the 
reports on the girder that have lately appeared 
in Tue Buitper, and having | consider- 
able attention both to the practical construc- 
tion and theoretical investigation of the sub- 
ject, | hope your correspondents will excuse 
any observations | may make in reference to 
their communications. 

The practical and clear manner in which 
Mr. Cubitt’s experiments are described,* render 
them particularly valuable, and I read them 
with the greater pleasure from the fact that 
the result as regards the action of the tensile 
bars corroborates my own conclusions, pub- 
lished in the Mechanics’ Magazine, No. 1260, 
page 334. 

In considering the action of these rods, we 
must observe, that, as ordinarily applied, they 
must be considered as an integral part of the 
girder, and calculations of the force existing 


in them must bear reference to the neutral 


axis of the girder. 

For if ABCD be a girder, abed the neutral 
axis of that girder, the portion aB which is 
above the neutral axis, will, on the application 
of a load, be compressed, and the part Dd will 
be extended, but the bar ADE is partly above 
and partly below the neutral line, therefore it 
will have both a compressive and a tensile 
force to resist, compressive in the part Ab and 
tensile in the part bE, and the difference of 


these forces is the force which actually exists ; | 
bE being longer than the segment Ad, the ten- | fect; but the relievo decorations at the Prin- | 


i cess’s Theatre had been 


sile force is probably the largest in the bar 
AbE, but if, instead of being attached at A it 
be carried to N, then No being greater than 
oE, the compressive force would be in the 
excess, and therefore the bar NE would be 
decreased. 

I cannot, however, conclude from this that 
the truss is useless, for it is evident (whether 


extended or compressed), whatever force it | 
resists, is or ought to be so much strain taken | 
from the girder, and should, therefore, go to | 


support the structure, for you must bear in 
mind that a girder resists the action of a load 
by a compressive force above the neutral axis, 
and a tensile force below it. Hence, if the 
truss bars are extended by a weight on the 
girder, it should assist the tensile force in the 
girder ; if, on the other hand, the bars decrease 
in length, they ought to assist the compressive 
force ; in either case it should assist the girder 
in proportion to the strain which it bears. It 
is only when there is no force at all existing in 
the truss that it can be said to be entirely use- 
less, though I fear in most cases it is worse 
than useless, from the fact of their action not 
being sufficiently understood, and too much 
dependence having been placed on them. The 
same observations equally apply to the com- 
pressive truss so common in buildings, &c. 

The difference in Mr. Cooper’s tables of ex- 
periments A and B, in last week’s Bui_per, 
arises from the difference of proportion be- 
tween the superficial and solid contents of the 
bars, which were used at the two classes of 
experiments. The surface of a casting cools 
first and then has to resist the contractive force 
of the interior metal in becoming solid, which 
has always the effect of lessening the strength 
of the surface metal. Some tables of valuable 
experiments made hy Mr. Bowman were pub- 
lished in the Mechanics’ Magazine, No. 1268, 
pages 520-23, by which it appears that the 
transverse strength of iron cast in a chill, and 
afterwards annealed, is increased upwards of 
one hundred per cent. This is worthy of 
attention. 


The load borne in the experiments C was 





* See p. 612, Vol. ¥, 


| before the society 


~ 


equal to twice the load which the weakest bar 
under trial would bear. 

In conclusion, I would beg to observe that 
the difference in the structure of wrought and 
cast-iron greatly increases the difficulty of the 


subject, and this point requires special atten- 


Iam, Sir &c., 
WILLIAM DREDGE. 


tion. 


10, Norfolk-street, Strand, Dec. 13th, 1847. | 





DECORATIONS OF THE LYCEUM 
THEATRE. 


DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 





A paper on the recent decorations of the 
Lyceum Theatre, &c., by the active secretary 


| of the society, Mr. Laugher, and discussions 


on theatrical decorations generally, have en- 
gaged three meetings. 
The subject was introduced with a brief 


recital of several opinions and suggestions 


having reference thereto, which originated 
through various papers on theatres, scenery, 
stage properties, and heraldry, previously read 
and reported in THe 
BuriLper, and which, it was argued, may have 
had some share in promoting a meritorious 
progress in the decorations and scenery of our 
metropolitan theatres. It did not appear, 
however, that any particular style of decoration 
then in existence had been recognised as per- 


accredited as ex- 
cellent, although displaying a treatment too 


| massive and cumbrous for atheatre of its dimen- 


sions, whilst those of the Opera House in the 
Haymarket, and Covent Garden Theatre had 
been censured mainly for the comparatively 
tame and ineffective result obtained by a pre- 
ponderance of flat-surface paintings; and the 
desideratum, therefore appeared to resolve 
itself practically into an amount of light and 
shadow in the embellishments; and, further, 
that this is more forcibly derive! by projection 
of surface and relievo ornaments. 

Mr. Laugher argued, that a freedom in eri- 
ticism would promote the refinement of our 
tastes, and, by dyffusing a more correct estima- 
tion and regard for decorative art, a reform 
therein must be hastened. ‘To inculcate such 
lessons through the medium of a theatre might 
displease some, but the interior decorations of 
a mansion do not offer equal scope for fair 
debate, nor, with persons assuming practica! 
views, does a constant reference to precedents 
afford equal advantages with a consideration of 
the living progress and actions of our own 
times. Our theatres and public buildings, it 
was contended, therefore, ought to be con- 
sidered proper vehicles for the education of a 
nation’s taste. 

The reader then remarked, that in the re- 


cent decorations of the Lyceum Theatre, there 


may be found much of progress in art to watch 
and carefully study, as they exhibit artistic 
results very superior to any of a similar cha- 
tacter at present in any other metropolitan 
theatre, and undoubtedly would have an im- 
portant influence in fostering a demand for that 
highest class of embellishment, which consists 
in representing animate forms in relievo. A 
general description of the ornamental details 
having been given, he observed, that the em- 
bellishments emanated chiefly from the ateliers 
of the artist-modeller and sculptor, while, 
with the exception of the fronts to the upper- 
most tier, pictorial art is only sparingly intro- 
duced, i that the contrast in the energy of 


the respective efforts of sculptured and painted 

decorations, ought particularly to be noticed. | 

The excellent groups of well-modelled boy- 
{ 
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| figures clustering amidst the foliage and 
| branches which stretch forth to support chan- 
| deliers, arranged at intervals around the thea- 
| tre, have, it was said, a purport and business- 
like air, intelligible to all dheietien: and the 
_ expression in the features of the upper groups 
| is especially appropriate to their position. The 
| panels and medallions, containing figures in 
i relievo, were described as works worthy of 
' minute examination; and the foliated scroll- 
work, birds, beasts, and serpents, introduced 
' upon the fronts of the boxes and friezes, were 
| said each to possess great artistic merit. The 
| manner in which the birds on the dress-circle 
- are arranged with their natural enemies, such 
| as serpents and wild cats, appearing amidst the 
' lower convolutions of the foliage on which they 
rest, was alluded to with commendation. It 
was said, that nine days was the extent of 
time in which the whole of the relievo decora- 
tions had been prepared and fixed by the 
Messrs. Jackson. 

The reader, in conclusion, remarked that 
the style adopted in the decorations of the 
Lyceum displays many features which have 
| been favourites with the greatest artists in 
past ages. He referred to the coins, cameos, 
' and bassi-relievi of ancient Greece and Rome, 
on which human figures, such as Cupids, bac- 
chantes, &c., are ordinarily found; also to the 
examples of beautiful boy-figures in Raffaelle’s 
Cartoon of “ St. Peter healing the cripple at 
the beautiful gate,”’ as well as the works by 
Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunnelschi, Titian, II 
Flamingo, and others, from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century,—and particularly to 
Gibbons, whose skill in representing birds, 
&c., in alto-relievo, for applied decorations, had 
rendered this class of decorative art popular, 
down to late in the eighteenth century, evi- 
dence of which, it was remarked, might be 
practically gleaned from the sculptured tomb- 
stones to be met with in almost every village 
churchyard in England. 





NON-PROFESSIONAL CRITICS. 
RESTORATION OF WIGAN CHURCH. 





Tue parish church of Wigan is about to be 
restored by Messrs. Sharpe and Paley, who, 
considering that most of the features which it 
now exhibits must have been given to it in the 
seventeenth century, propose, in the restora- 
tion, to substitute such more appropriate de- 
tails as may accord with the character of the 
mass of the building,—that of the perpendicu- 
lar period. 

This has led a writer in the Wigan Herald 
(unaware of the supposed alteration in the 
seventeenth century) to reprobate the archi- 
tects’ proposal, and they, in their turn, con- 


| sidering that, “ an architect is the only pro- 


fessional man whose character is lable to 
be publicly attacked, without the usual remedy,” 
have replied to him through the same channel ; 
in the course of this they make the following 
remarks, the truth of which will be acknow- 
ledyed by many of our readers. 

* Inthe large and rapidly-increasing class of 
persons who interest themselves in the study of 
church architecture, but who are not pro- 
fessedly engaged in it, there are to be reckoned 
many eminent men, who have contributed 
largely to the stock of knowledge that we pos- 
sess at the present day on the subject; and it 
is a satisfaction to know that the number of 
those who have the leisure and the ability 
necessary to render such contributions valuable, 
is daily on the increase. It is, however, 
natural that we should find, as is generally the 
case in movements of this kind, a small section 
of this class of a different character, consisting 
of the busy and ambitious few who, possessing 
a superficial knowledge on the subject, are 
nevertheless not content to tread the common 
path, but desire to separate and distinguish 
themselves from their fellow students in the 
eyes of the rest of the world, by publicly 
assuming an authority and knowledge in 
the matter to which they have no pretensions. 
Having purchased a handie to their names by 
attaching themselves to some society in re- 
pute, they traverse the country, occupied in 
rubbing monumental brasses, and taking 
notes. Unaccustomed to the use of the pen- 
cil, but ready with the pen, they are poor 
advisers, but powerful critics! Possessing an 
acquaintance of a few years’ standing with the 
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architecture of the middle ages, unable to dis- 
tinguish the details and mouldings of one style 


from those of another, or to separate the good | 


from the bad, and the beauties of one period 
from the blunders of another ; believing safety, 
in fact, to consist in the total absence of all 
originality of design, the principle they pre- 





scribe to modern practice and to the architects | 
of the nineteenth century is that of servile imi- | 
tation. If anew church is to be designed, the | 


doorways must be taken from this building, 


a third; or, better than all, an entire church 
may be copied. If an old church has to be 
restored, every feature that it contains—good, 
bad, and indifferent, are alike to be repeated, 
even to the defects of the workmanship, and 
the blunders of the builders.’’* 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tuk Norwich Board of Health report that 





tributed to the substitution of an early English 
window of three lights, worked in blue lime- 
stone, in place of a square wooden sash which 
disfigured the west end of the church. Further 
restorations are contemplated, The Poly- 
technic Institution, at Birmingham, is out- 
growing the limits of its present accommoda- 
tion in the Philosophic Institution-rooms, and 
a specific building for the institution has been 
recommended by a committee, on plans pro- 





| vided by Mr. Orford, architect, at an estimated 
the windows from that, and the moudings from | 


cost of 3,000/., fittings included: the building 
to have a theatre for 800, besides a gallery for 
the school pupils; and also a laboratory, male 
and female class-rooms, library and reading 
room, &c., and a room for public purposes. A 
suitable site had been secured in Upper Temple- 
street. It was suggested, however, at a meet- 
ing for consideration of the committee’s report, 
that the present was a favourable opportunity 
for obtaining a building which would accom- 


| modate all the literary institutions in the town, 


during the past year they have suppressed forty | 


nuisances, and that their medical officer, by 
carrying out their plans for the prevention of 
small-pox, has added materially to the sanitary 
improvements of the city and hamlets——A 


by Mr. S. Hemming, has been adopted.—— 
Our street pavements, says the Winchester 
correspondent of one of the Hampshire papers, 


not a very useful display certainly, for the 
whole globe seems to have been ransacked to 
find bad specimens of footway paving. Here 
you stumble and there you limp on rough Pur- 
beck flatteners; anon you dive and catch a 


| proposed amalgamation. 


in the desirableness of which Mr. Alderman 
Cutler, the recorder, and others, concurred, 
and ultimately the report was referred back to 
the committee, to take means to promote the 
The Corn Ex- 





rove \ ; | change Company at Wolverhampton have 
design for the Corn Exchange at Peterborough, | 


decided on the site in Smithfield, near Queen- 
street. The determination being distasteful, 
it is said, to many of the owners and occupiers 


nde _pap | of property in and near the Market-place, a 
are a curiosity, or rather a display of curiosities ; | 


proposal for the erection of a new Market-hall 
has been originated, and a Company, with a ca- 
pital of 20,000/., is now in course of formation. 


——a<A contemporary, in noticing the opening of | 


| St. Neot’s Church, and a few of the most 


catarrh in the holey depths of a lias formation, | 


or stick in the mud over which patent asphalte 
and crackjaw bitumen possess such an at- 
tractive power. If you wish to take a com- 
fortable walk on pavement, you must take a 
ship’s-deck turn to and fro in front of the gaol, 
where the county authorities, in pity to the 
tender-footed and infirm of the city of Win- 
chester, very considerately forewent experi- 
menting, and laid down pavement fit to walk 


upon.——'T he subject of an esplanade at South | 


Sea Beach, authorised by the Board of Ord- 


striking improvements effected, says that “ the 
hideous galleries and pen-like pews have been 


| completely swept away, the whole area fur- 


nished with carved oak stalls, low and open, 
and the floor lowered several feet to the level 
of the original pavement, so that the clustered 


| columns of the nave, and indeed all the archi- 


nance, is to be brought before a public ineeting | 
of the inhabitants shortly. It is thought by | 
some that measures ought rather to be taken | 


to cleanse and light the town, more especially 
as certain commissioners had reported that of 
the six dirtiest towns in England, Portsmouth 


obtained the filthy pre-eminence.”———The | 


Secretary of State has confirmed an agreement 
entered into between the magistrates of the 
counties of Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Pem- 
broke, and Cardigan, for the erection of a cen- 
tral lunatic asylum, to be erected in the western 
part of Glamorganshire. It is to contain 300 pa- 
tients.——From the reports of the dean of Lian- 
daff Cathedral, and the architects employed in 
the restorations, it appears that the funds 
received in 1847 amounted to 1,040/., and 
that the expenditure was 573/.: secure re- 
sources still remaining, 2,700/. Of the expen- 


tectural features of the church, stand boldly 


out. The lectern and pulpit are of carved oak, | 


by Mr. Rattee, of Cambridge. The restoration 
is far from completed, 





Miscellanea, 

Tue CLerGy AND BurRIAL tn Towns.— 
It gladdens us to find the Rev. Dr. Jackson, 
the rector of St. James’s, Westminster, head- 
ing a movement against intra-mural burials. 
A petition to Parliament for the abolition of 
the practice has been determined on, and a 


| committee appointed to draw it up. The same 


diture of the present year, 450/. have been | 


the outlay on the parapet and new windows at 
the eastern extremity of the two side aisles, and 
the works inclearing and repairing the Norman 
arch,and preparing the ground for future works. 
Both architects concur in recommending in the 
next place the perfect restoration of the eastern 
compartment of the choir, or presbytery, the 
architects believing that, by the complete resto- 
ration of this portion, with the construction of a 
new clerestory, and an entirely new and ap- 
propriate roof, the most efficient example will 
be given of the whole design. Failing funds, 
the works in the rest of the choir to be con- 
fined to the main or ground story, leaving 
temporarily the Italian clerestery, in that part, 
rather than, by attempting too much, to re- 
store the whole imperfectly and partially —— 
Several improvements have been recently made 
in the parish church of Manorbier, near 
Tenby. Open oak seats have been substituted 
for an unsighly gallery of painted deal, which 
shut out all view of the font; the plans fur- 


parish have determined on petitioning against | 


the window-tax, also. 

MoveMENT OF CYLINDERS OVER Roaps.* 
—Sir : Respecting “ E. A.’s”’ answer to my pro- 
blem in a late number, I beg to state, that 
it appears to me that your correspondent must 
have overlooked the following observation, 
which is appended to that problem, namely :— 
“If it be admitted that as little power would 
be wasted by this method of crushing as by 


any other, it necessarily follows, that in any | 
given time the power (p), pounds raised one | 


foot per minute, would be sufficient to roll a 
particular cylinder (whose weight was propor- 


| tionable to the hardness, &c., of the substance 


nished by Mr. J. P. Harrison, architect of the | 


church in course of erection at Pembroke- 
dock, and the wherewithal by Mr. Edward 
Wilson, a resident in the parish, who also con- 





* Mr. Sharpe has completed, to a certain extent, his 
“ Architectural Parallels.” We shall on an early occasion 
give it the attention it well deserves. 





i 


to be crushed), over the required quantity of 
the said substance (placed as aforesaid), and 
thereby crush the same.” Because I think 
your correspondent would otherwise have ob- 
jected to that statement, previous to making 
his solution of the problem at variance with it. 
“That (W) will become greater the greater 
the cylinder,” is true only when the specific 
gravity continues the same, or becomes 
greater, more or less, the greater the cylinder. 
It will be observed that the problem is so worded 
that the motion of the cylinder may be supposed 
to be either uniform or variable, and not the 
former only, as your correspondent supposes. 
I cannot agree with your correspondent in sup- 
posing that P is evidently equal to (P+p—m). 
For the purpose of eliciting further information 


on this subject, I shall conclude by asking the | 
following question:—Would not less power | 


be required (within certain limits) to perform 
the said work with a cylinder of the same weight 
as the given cylinder but of less specific gravity, 
and consequently greater in diameter? 





* See page 616, Vol. V. 





| ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProcrEss.—It is 


| proposed by Messrs. Brett, of Hanover-square, 
_ to establish an international communication, 
vid Dover and Calais, by their printing tele- 
| graph. The English and French Govern- 
| ments have, it is said, conceded grants to the 
| projectors, and the French Minister of the In- 
| terior, M. Duchatel, is understood to have 
| expressed an ardent desire for the fulfilment of 
the undertaking, and promised to give it his 
| cordial support. Experiments made with this 
| telegraph, on land extending 146 miles be- 

tween the po:nts of communication, have been 
| performed, it is said, with the same rapidity 
and certainty as at a distance of only a few 
| feet. A citizen of Edinburgh, sojourning 

in Manchester, lately received, by telegraph, 
' an incidental call homewards to Edinburgh, 
| which he reached (a distance of 289 miles 
| each way) in twelve hours, whereas the same 
| feat, only twelve months since, could not have 
| been accomplished in Jess than three days, and 
even that, not long since, would have been a 
** world’s wonder” in this age of miracles. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Sprincs.—A_ patent 
has been taken out by Mr. J. Woods, of Buck- 
lersbury, for springs for supporting heavy 
bodies, and resisting sudden and continuous 
pressure ; they are formed of flat plates of steel 
of equal thickness and breadth throughout, 
except at the two ends, in such manner that 
the weight shall tend to deflect the plate in its 
breadth, instead of its thickness, as has been 
usual. A plate of steel is wound round a 
| cylindrical or square bar, in a spiral or volute 
form, hardened and tempered. To form the 
| spiral springs a cast-iron mandril of the pro- 
per form is employed, furnished with a 
wrought-iron stem, collar, and cotter, and the 
plate of steel is hammered or rolled round it 
while hot, and then tempered. To obtain 
springs of different strengths, the breadth and 
thickness of the steel is varied, as also the 
pitch of the curve, by which means a higher 
| or lower spiral is formed from the same plate. 


| Institution or BuiLpers’ Foremen.— 
| The annual social meeting of the members and 
| patrons of this commendable institution was 
| held in Dowell’s Tavern, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
' on Wednesday evening, Mr. Parker, architect, 
who is an honorary member, in the chair ; 
when the third annual report by the auditors 
and Mr. W. Allard, the secretary,* with a list 
of eighty members, was presented in a printed 
form to the meeting. The issue of the report 
| in this form, it was stated, had been, and was 
| still likely to be, highly beneficial; and in the 


' mean time the committee congratulated the 
| membersonthe steady progressofthe institution. 











| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| The total receipts for the past year amounted 
' to 1821. odds, of which 66/. 178. was still in 
| hand, while 100/., 34 per cent. annuities, had 
| been purchased on behalf of the charity fund, at 
| $21.78. 6d. Small gifts to afflicted members had 
| already been made. Further subscriptions and 
| donations were announced at the meeting ; the 
Chairman, in his address, remarking that, con- 
sidering the comparatively unsettled position 
of the members while in the exercise of their 
calling, the difficulties of the establishment of 
such an institution had been, or were likely to 
be, much sooner and more effectually overcome 
than might have been anticipated, when its 
| foundations were laid qn 1842. The meeting 
| was a numerous and highly respectable one, 
| and the evening was passed in harmony and 
, good order. 
THe LATE Mr. Sewarp, ARCHITECT.— 
| This winter has been fatal to architects: Mr. 
| Henry Hake Seward is to be added to the list 
| of the departed. Mr. Seward was Assistant 
| Surveyor-General of the Office of Works, to 
which situation he was appointed on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Robert Brown, a pupil of Sir 
| William Chambers. Mr. Seward was an early 
/ member of the Institute of Architects. 

Give every Man nis Own.—Sir: My 
| object in addressing you is to call your atten- 
| tion to an article in your number of January 8, 
'on the Bath Abbey, headed “ Architectural 
| Rebuses,” which you quote from the Bedford 
| Mercury. Now, that article is an almost ver- 
| batim extract from my work “ Rambles about 
Bath,” and I shall feel obliged by your stat- 
| ing this in your next publication. 
James Tunstat, M.D. 
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